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THE  LIFE-BOAT. 

BY  MRI.  I'HANCKS  1  .  O  i  (i  0  O  V  . 

The  thunder-spirits  sound  on  high 
The  storm's  wild  tocsin,  loud  and  deep. 

And  winds  and  waves,  with  maddening  cry. 
Fierce  at  the  summons  leap  ! 

Wide  flashed  thro’  heaven  the  lightning’s  wing  ; 
The  blinding  rain  did  swiftly  pour  ; 

•  And  the  noble  ship,  a  helpless  thing. 

Lay  tossing  toward  the  shore  ! 

CURIOUS  HOW  THINGS  COME  ABOUT  SOMETIMES 

At  the  distance  ot  a  mile  and  a  half  from  a  certain 
large  town  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  there  stands, 
about  a  gunshot  from  the  public  road,  a  neat  little 
cottage,  or  self-contained  house,  with  a  circular  green 
m  front,  trim  gravel  walks,  and  a  tidy,  well  kept 
garden.  A  good  many  year*  ago,  this  little,  pleasant, 
modest  residence  w’as  occupied  by  a  Mr.  James  War¬ 
rington,  an  extensive  jeweller  and  watchmaker  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Warrington  was  at  this  lime  in  respectable 
circumstances,  and  bore  the  character  of  an  upright 
and  worthy  man ;  a  character  which  he  justly  de¬ 
served.  Hia  family  consisted  of  him.seU,  his  wife, 
two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  The  latter,  respect¬ 
ively,  were  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age ;  the 
former,  seventeen  aed  twenty-one.  The  name  of  the 
eldest  of  the  two  sons  was  Edward — a  young  man  of 
excellent  disposition,!  agreeable  person  and  manners, 
and  correct  principles.  * 

At  the  time  our  story  opens,  Edward  Warrington 
was  paying  his  addresses  lo  a  young  lady  of  the  name 
of  Langdale  ;  and  as  the  attachment  of  the  youthful 

!iair  was  approved  of  by  their  parents,  they  both 
ooked  forward  to  a  happy  consummation  of  their 
intimacy ;  in  truth,  their  marriage  wm  only  delayed 


Then  shrieked  the  crew,  “  In  mercy  save  *  ” 
And  rushing  headleng  to  her  side. 

They  launch  the  life-boat  on  the  wave. 

And  tempt  the  fearful  tide. 

And  there  was  He,  abovt  the  storm. 

Who  smiled  upon  that  shallop  light, 

And  sent  an  angel’s  viewless  form 
To  guide  the  bark  aright ' 

Boy  *  in  the  storms  that  shake  the  soul. 
Quail  not !  there ’s  still  a  life-boat  nigh  ; 

And  there  may  Angel-Faith’s  control 
Grief’s  wildest  waves  defy  ! 
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rienced  hands — clean  and  cleverly  done,  as  they  call 
It;  and  that  there  is  great  doubt  el  any  putt  of  ilie 
property  ever  being  recovered.” 

At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  yoiiiiK  War¬ 
rington  was  from  home  ;  he  was  on  a  journev  fur  his 
father  ;  and  the  tir^t  intimation  he  had  of  it  was  lioni 
a  newspaper  paragraph  headed,  ‘‘  Kxten.sive  lolibnv 
of  silver  plate  and  watches.”  On  hearing  tl^'  dis 
tressing  intelligence,  which,  however,  he  hoped 
might  nut  turn  out  so  ^ad  as  was  represented,  f.J 
ward  WnrringtoH  hurried  home.  On  hi.s  arrival  at 
hia  father’s  house,  he  found,  as  might  have  been  ex 
I  pected,  the  family  in  the  utmost  distress,  and,  to  his 
I  further  grief,  discovered  that  the  e.xtent  of  the  reh- 
j  bery  stated  in  the  newspapers  had  not  been  e.xug 
gerated. 

j  For  many  weeks  the  Warringtons  indulged  in 
I  hopes,  which,  however,  became  daily  more' and  more 
faint,  that  some  clue  would  be  found  to  the  robbery, 
and  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  stolen  property  be  re 
covered.  These  hopes  xv^e  never  realized  ;  the 
1  ndibcry  had  been,  as  th^tfBc*  said,  clean  and  cic 
verly  done.  No  trace  <>l  iTiV  perpetrators,  or  ol  any 
part  of  the  property,  was  ever  discovered 

In  the  mean  time,  the  la-st  of  the  bills  due  by  Mr 
Warrington  for  the  plate  m  the  shop  —or,  rather,  for 
the  plate  that  had  been  in  the  shop,  fur  it  was  of  this 
plate  he  had  been  robtied — became  due,  were  paid, 
punctually  paid,  and  this  worthy  person  iMt  almost 
literally  without  a  sixpence.  Mr.  Warrington  might 
have  urged  the  robbery  as  a  plea  for  bankruptcy 
that  proceeding  having  been  often  adopted  on  far  je-.-. 
excusable  grounds — and  by  such  means  haw  con 
trived  to  retain  some  little  thing  in  his  hands  for  the 
immediate  support  of  his  family.  But  he  was  too 
upright  and  conscientious  a  man  even  to  thiuk  ot 
such  a  course  ;  ha  determined,  whatever  might  !>•' 
the  consequence  to  himself,  to  pay  his  debts  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  and  to  bear  alone  the  burden  oi 
his  own  misfortunes — the  honest  man  having  no  idea 
of  throwing  any  portion  of  that  burden  on  the  shonl 
ders  of  others,  as  many  good  people  are  in  the  liHbit 
of  doing. 

The  ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  Warruigtoiis, 
in  the  distressing  and  unexpected  way  mentioned. 


_  _  _  .  pu*  f®*'  *ke  time  to  the  propo  cd  union  be- 

"  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  r  _  *  ,,  tween  Edward  and  Miss  I.Angdale ;  for  the  latter  was 

until  Edward  should  have  been  formally  and  legally  ^  numerous,  too  often  to  be  met 

installed  a  partner  in  his  father’s  bu-iness-a  pro-  society-amiable,  accomplished,  beautiful, 

reeding  which,  it  was  proposed,  should  take  place  penniless.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  young 

so  soon  as  Mr.  Warrington  had  completed  some  perhaps,  never  did  two  persons  love 

large  payment.s  lor  plate  then  impending  ;  it  being  ^  an  atfection 

deemed  advisable  that  the  concern  should  be  entirely  there  was  no  help  for  it-no  present  remedy 

free  at  the  period  of  Edward’s  becoming  a  partner  content  themselves  wuh  living  on  till 

It  was  expected  that  this  would  be  accomplished  in  fortune  should  enable  them  to  aspire  at  a  yvt 

about  SIX  months.  Matters,  then,  stood  in  this  po-  degree  of  happiness. 


impetuosity  iinasiial  to  him,  the  hard  destiny  who  h 
had  so  cruelly  interpose  to  keep  them  asunder 

“  Patience  '  Lizzy — patience  •  ”  woulc  he  reply,  a  • 


sition  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Warrington,  when  the  i  ..  patience,  Edward,”  would  the 

latter  returned  one  morning  Irom  the  shop— it  was  ,  ,1^  ,^1  looking  smilingly  in  his  face 

a  Monday  morning,  the  only  one  on  whicIT  he  was  ■  former  waa  deploring,  with  an 

in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  .shop  before  breakfast—  in,pf,uoR,ty  imusiial  to  him,  the  hard  dtstiny  whi«  h 
in  a  state  of  great  agitation  and  excitement.  On  en-  ^  cruelly  interpose  to  keep  them  asunder 
tering  the  house,  he  hurried  into  a  little  back  parlor,  |  ..  pa,i,.„cc  '  Lizzy— patience  •  ”  woulc  he  reply,  a 

followed  by  his  wife  in  great  alarm  at  the  unusual  I  walked  up  and  down  the  apartment  with  hasiy 
perturbation  he  exhibited,  and  flung  himself  on  a  ,  a„d  excited  manner.  “Yes,  I  will  try  to  hiv- 

sofa  in  a  state  of  distraction.  It  was  a  second  or  two  j  pa,, cnee  ;  I  will.  Bat  it’s  hard,  very  hard,  to  have  a 
before  he  could  speak.  At  length,  “  Jess,”  he  said,  i  ^.^p  brimful  of  bliss  as  mine  was,  so  suddenly  dashed 
addressing  his  wife,  “  we  are  ruined — utterly  ruined.  jYom  one’s  lips.” 

The  shop  has  been  broken  into  between  -Saturday  j  Warrington,  who  was  now  a  heart-broken  a-x 

night  ind  this  morning,  and  at  least  fivs  ihoi^nd  ,  well  as  a  ruined  man,  struggled  en  for  a  few  yearx  in 
pounds’  worth  of  plate  and  watches  carried  off.  1  |  ^  bB*ineas,  his  son  Edward  assisting  him, 

have  been  along  with  the  police  through  all  the  niMt  ^  bving 

blackguard  haunts  in  the  city,  but  can  discover  no  j,  circurostances,  both  father  and  son 

trace  of  either  the  thieves  or  the  goods  The  police  eagerly  to  the  advice  of  a  near  relative  of  the 

say  that  the  robbery  has  been  committed  by  expe-  who  proposed  tbeurgoie*  out  to  New  South 
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•'tVAira,  and  ofl«‘r«*d  t)i*ni,  upon  edvantag^ous 
th^  li  an  of  from  iwo  in  thrr^  hundrrd  pound  <  to  «r.> 
agi'  in  till*  farming  or  grazing  lini*  th^rr,  together 
■iih  a  i-uiii  siiHicient  to  defray  iheir  expenses  out. 

With  tins  proposal  the  Warringtons  gladly  cluaed, 
arid,  in  two  months  aftrr,  tailed  from  (Greenock  for 
.-ydr.ey  The  parting  between  Kdwaid  and  Kli/.aoa 
this  orrasion,  wa  marked  hy  all  tin*  poignancy  of  grief 
wlarrli  usually  attends  the  severing  ul  two  fund  heart-s 
It  was,  indeed,  arranged  that  if  any  reasonable  degree 
ol  Miircesa  attended  the  united  etiorts  of  llie  Warring- 
Ions  III  the  new  country  to  which  they  were  going, 
i.dward  should  return  tor  lili/a,  and  carry  her  out 
Ills  wedded  wife,  lint  all  this  was  ho  vai'iie  and  iiii- 
I’lrtain,  that  it  tended  hut  little  to  alleviate  the  pain 
ol  their  Hepnratioii  They, however,  “  tore  ihriiiHelveH 
a.iindei,”  alter  many  eolenin  pledges  to  keeji  ilieir 
l.nili  inviolate  till  dviiili,  and  a  iiiuliul  underslaiidiiig 
iliiit  they  should,  in  lli<-  mean  lime,  maintain  a  close 
and  regular  rorrespondence 

Kor  many  years  alter  the  Warringtons  went  to 
New  South  Wales,  they  had  a  severe  itriiggle  with 
all  the  most  torniidable  diHicultiei  that  usually  beset 
llic  emigrant  of  limited  means.  They  had  hern,  he- 
ude,  exceedingly  Uiifortunale  mthe  i^iou’e  of  u  lor:i- 
I  on,  and  the  cunaequenee  wai  an  aiiioiinl  ol  liihor 
Olid  discomfort  under  wiiii  h  they  believed  they  must 
fmally  sink.  1  heir  prospecis  were,  iu  short,  o(  the  most 
pluomy  kind,  and  yt  ar  after  year  pus.  ed  away  wiiliout 
liringing  the  slighest  improvement.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  reverse,  for,  at  the  end  of  some  eight  or  ten  years, 
the  Warringtons  were  again  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

The  letters  that  Kdward  wrote  howie  to  Ivliza,  dur¬ 
ing  this  periiMl,  were  full  of  love  and  atlectiuii,  but 
they  contained,  also,  the  most  discouraging  accounts 
<<l  tlie  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  writer 
and  his  family.  KurlMleiter,  in  short,  although  it 
fended  to  strengthen  Kliza’s  confidenee  in  the  fidelity 
of  her  lover,  only  showed  how  hopeless  was  the 
prospect  of  their  union. 

A  period  of  nearly  ten  years  had  now  elapsed,  and 
the  last  letter  Kliza  had  from  Kdward  was  as  despond¬ 
ing  as  the  one  preceding  It  was  about  a  year  after 
she  liiid  received  this  letter,  and  when  she  was  anx¬ 
iously  looking  for  another  which  had  h^en  unusually 
delayed,  that  Kliza  was  startled  at  a  pretty  late  hour 
one  evening,  by  a  loud  and  impatiaiit  rapping  at  her 
lather’s  door  Tli|a^^  w  as  opened  by  the  servant: 
iMis*  Kangdale  listen^^she  heard  her  name  men¬ 
tioned.  “Heavens!  whose  voice  was  that  f  Was  it 
not  hm  She  grew  pale  as  death  ;  her  limbs  shook 
beneath  her  ;  she  grasped  a  chair  for  support.  A  foot 
was  heard  lightly  and  rapidly  ascending  the  stair; 
the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  she  was,  was  thing 
violently  open— a  person  rushed  iii — iu  the  next  in¬ 
stant  slie  was  ill  the  arms  of  Kdward  Warrington  ! 

What  could  this  mean  ?  what  could  have  brought 
him  home  !  He  was  in  high  health  and  spirits,  too, 
and  presented  anything  hut  the  uppeurunce  of  a  care¬ 
worn  niiii  iinsuecessful  man.  It  was  a  mystery.  Miss 
I^aagdale  looked  her  perplexity.  Kdward  understood 
the  look  ;  he  smiled  and  said — “  You  are  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  me,  Kliza,  hut  I  shall  astonish  you  mors 
when  I  shall  have  told  you  all.  Iu  the  mean  time,  let 
me  mention  that  I  have  not  returned  alone ;  ilie 
whole  lamily  are  with  me — father,  mother,  sisters, 
and  brothvr — all  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  and, 
what  will  appear  to  you  still  more  inexplicable,  with 
plenty  of  ‘gold  in  store,'  us  the  old  .song  says.  The 
lamily  I  have  left  at  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  fruiii  which 
they  intend  going  lutu  private  lodgings  in  u  day  or 
two,  and  there  reiiiaining  until  a  suitable  house  is 
taken  and  lurnished  father  aud  I  intend  thereafter 
commencing  our  old  business,  and,  if  possible,  in  our 
old  shop  And  /  intend,’’  said  Kdw  ard,  looking  -lyly 
at  Eliza,  “  immediately  after  that  again,  or  betore,  if 
••be  prelers  if,  leading,  us  the  newspapers  phra.se  it, 
the  blooming  Eliza  Kangdale  i*  the  hymeneal  altar  — 
that  19,  ot  roiirse,  il  the  said  hlooming  Khza  Kangdale 
has  no  objections  to  be  so  led” 

Mias  Kangdale  blushed.  Her  perple.viiy  and  amaze¬ 
ment  increased  ;  she  hinted  that  an  r  .xplaiiatioii  would 
be  aoeeptahle. 

Kdward  smiled  and  said  :  “  It  ’a  rather  a  curious 
story— something  m  the  romance  way — hut  you  shall 
have  it  briefly  About  a  year  and  a  hall  ago,  there 
came  a  person  ol  the  name  of  Kapsley  to  settle  iu  a 
location  next  to  ours.  He  was  a  sheep  farmer  ;  had 
been  several  years  in  business  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  and  had.  hy  several  successful  speculations 
III  wool  and  grain,  acquired  a  vast  deal  of  money 
He  was  unmarried,  had  no  family,  and  no  one  about 
his  establishment  but  hired  servants.  With  this  man 
who  we  found  very  obliging,  though  of  rough,  blunt, 
and  eccentric  maanvrs,  we  soon  became  very  inti- 
■u«te.  He  seemed  to  feel  for  our  situation,  and 


evinced  an  anxiety  to  serve  u  >,  for  which,  while  grate¬ 
ful,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  acecunt.  He  n.vd  to  come 
often  to  our  house,  and  seemed  to  take  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  our  misfortunes,  especially  in  that 
par:  of  it  which  related  to  the  robbery  of  oar  shop, 
regarding  which  he  pul  many  qnestions,  and  appeared 
to  muse  deeply  on  our  replies.  We  remarked  this 
singularity  in  Kapsley ’s  conduct,  but  could  not,  of 
course,  understand  what  il  meant.' 

For  some  time  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  life 
and  character  of  our  neighbor  than  what  wa-s  com¬ 
prised  in  the  circuiii.-^tanees  regarding  him  above 
mentioned  ;  hut  we  at  length  found  out  that  he  was 
an  emancipated  convict.  On  making  this  discovery, 
we  avoided  his  society  as  much  as  possible,  and  as¬ 
sumed  a  distance  and  eolduetw  of  manner  toward 
him,  with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  refrain  from 
visiting  u.s  ;  but  although  he  could  not  hut  perceive 
this  change  in  our  manner,  he  persevered  iu  calling 
on  us  an  usual. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  lor  some  little  time — 
we  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  our  new  acquaintance 
hy  a  repulsive  deporlmeHt,  and  he  persevering  in 
maintaining  his  footing  in  despite  of  this  treatment — 
when  he  called  o-j  ns  one  morning  at  breakfast  lime. 
We  remarked  something  unii.sual  in  his  manner  on 
this  nc-casion.  He  seemed  to  have  some  express  pur¬ 
pose  in  view — .some  object  to  accomplish — something 
particular,  in  short,  to  communicate. 

Having  refused,  in  his  blunt  way,  to  share  in  our 
morning  meal,  to  which  common  civility  induced  us 
to  invite  him,  he  sat  smoking  in  sullen  silence  by  the 
fire  lill-we  had  done.  On  seeing  that  we  had  con¬ 
cluded,  Kapsley,  who  seemed  to  have  been  anxiously 
and  impatiently  waiting  this  result,  drew  his  pipe,  a 
short  black  stump,  from  his  mouth,  and  addressing  my 
father,  said — “  Mr.  Warrington,  I  wish  that  you’d  take 
a  turn  out  with  me  a  bit ;  I've  something  particular  to 
say  to  you.” 

My  father  was  rather  surprised  at  the  request,  but 
still  more  so  at  the  earnest  manner  of  Kapsley.  “Oh 
surely,  surely,  Mr.  Kapsley,”  said  my  father,  bat  with  j 
some  dryne.ss  of  manner,  (or  he  had  no  idea  of  the  lat¬ 
ter's  proposed  familiarity  and  companionship.  They 
went  nut  together,  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  tantalizing 
suspense  and  curiosity  to  know  what  Kapsley’s  in¬ 
tended  communication  might  be  ;  we  could  not  con¬ 
jecture  what  could  possibly  be  the  subject  of  it,  al¬ 
though  we  supposed  many  things.  In  about  an  hour 
after,  my  father  returned.  He  was  in  a  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  state  ;  but  it  was  the  excitation  of  joy  mingled 
with  surprise.  We  crowded  round  him.  “Well, my 
children,”  he  said,  throwing  himself  down  in  a  chair, 
“  here  is  a  most  extraordinary  afl’air.  Who  do  you 
think  this  man  Kapsley  is  f  Why,  the  identical  per¬ 
son  who  broke  into  and  rubbed  my  shop  ten  years 
ago  !  He  ha.s  told  me  so  himself  just  now.  But  this 
is  not  all.  He  .says,  if  1  will  let  him  kftow  the  exact 
amount  of  which  1  was  robbed  on  that  occasion,  he 
will  refniid  every  farthing  with  interest.”  Need  I 
describe  to  you,  Kliza,  our  amazement,  our  joy,  at  this 
communication  1  I  don't  suppose  it’p  necessaty  We, 
however,  had  douhl.s  of  the  money  being  produced  ; 
hut  in  this  we  did  Kapsley  aii  injustice.  In  three 
weeks  after,  this  person  pul  into  iiiy  father's  hands 
three  drafts  on  three  dilTereiit  hanks  in  Sidney, 
amounting  together  to  £l'i»0  On  being  thus 
strangely  and  unexpectedly  put  in  possc'isioii  of  so 
large  a  sum,  we  resolved  on  returning  to  our  native 
laud.  This  determination  having  been  romiiiunicarted 
to  l{apsl»-y,  he  insisted  on  defraying  the  expense  of 
our  passage  home,  and,  on  our  leaving,  presented  my 
fatlirr  with  an  ndditioiial  £1000,  by  way  ol  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  to  whirh 
he  added  m.iny  expressioua  of  sincere  sotrew  for 
liis  orime  ” 

Such,  in  substance,  wa.s  the  communication  made 
by  Kdward  Warrington  to  Mi.ss  Kangdale. 

The  sequel  of  our  little  tale  is  now  soon  told.  By 
a  01111011“?  chance,  Mr.  Warrington  got  both  his  old 
shop  .ind  his  old  house  again,  the  latter  having  been 
a  niueh-Ioved  residence  ;  and  in  a  shoit  tiute  the  for¬ 
mer  presented  almost  precisely  the  same  appearance 
whi^h  it  had  done  a  dozen  years  before,  when  Mr 
Warrington  was  in  the  hey-day  of  his  prosperity.  By 
and  by,  Messrs  Warrington  and  Son  fell  into  One  of 
the  b«Ht  businesses  in  the  line  in  the  city  ;  for,  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  oldest  and  best  friends  of  the  for¬ 
mer  had  disappeared  during  the  interval  of  his  ab- 
aence,  many  yet  remained  to  him,  and  these  lent  a 
willing  and  elective  hand  toward  reinstating  him  in 
his  former  position.  Kookiag  at  the  gentlemanly 
figure  and  mild  countenance  of  the  respectable  old 
man,  for  the  ten  years  that  had  passed  had  thus 
clas  ed  him,  as  he  stood  behind  hit  counter— his  spec¬ 
tacles  raised  high  on  hie  forehead—  his  hair  whitened 


perhaps  as  much  by  distress  of  mind  as  by  agr — no 
one  would  have  ever  dreamed  ol  the  vicissitudes  he 
had  gone  through. 

Immediately  after  the  business  of  the  Messrs  War¬ 
rington  had  been  started,  F-dward  and  Miss  Kangdale 
were  married.  A  few  years  more,  and  the  elder 
Warrington  retired  from  the  concern  ;  being  enabled, 
by  the  restoration  of  his  properly,  and  the  subsequent 
success  of  the  business,  t*  enjoy  an  age  of  rase  and 
tranquillity.  A  few  years  more  and  a  son  of  Kdward 
Warrington,  whose  marriage  had  been  a  happy  one 
in  all  respects,  came  into  the  shop  to  assi.it  hin  lather 
He  was  shortly  followed  by  another.  The  lads  grew 
up  ;  they  became  men.  A  signboard  appeared,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  “FMward  Warrington  A:  Sons  ” 
It  indicated  one  of  the  mast  extensive  uud  wealthiest 
cencerna  in  the  city. 

RICH  AND  POOR  CHILDREN. 

1  MET  the  rich  man's  children 
On  a  cold  winter  day  ; 

They  did  not  feel  the  cold, 
warmly  clad  and  gay — 

Kike  summer  flowers  were  they. 

I  saw  them  reach  their  home 
With  light  and  skipping  feet ; 

I  heard  the  gentle  dame. 

In  accents  kind  and  sweet. 

Her  little  darling.s greet. 

1  watch'd  thenr  sit  at  eve 
The  parlor  fire  around  ; 

The  curtains  red  were  drawn  ; 

1  heard  the  merry  sound. 

When  jest  and  tale  abound. 

At  midnight,  I  drevy  nigh 
Their  warm  and  downy  nest ; 

Kike  dovelets  there  they  lay — 

Each  gently  heaving  breast 
Hid  a  young  heart  at  rest. 

I  sigh’d,  for  then  I  thought 
Of  a  far  different  doom — 

The  poor  man’s  young  ones  shivering. 

And  cowering  in  the  gloom 
Of  a  dark  fireless  roctii. 

From  some  wild  haunt  of  sin 
I  fancied  hia  return  ; 

How  he  doth  stagger  in, 

Hia  famish’d  wife  to  spurn. 

And  wailing  babes,  in  turn. 

1  he  pale  cold  eye  of  day 

Survf  ys  the  rough  damp  tioor  ; 

Through  the  unmended  window. 

And  the  old  broken  door. 

The  rough  winds  rudely  roar. 

To  beg  for  food,  they  crawl 
Out  to  the  busy  street  ; 

What  wonder  should  they  steal  ! 

In  vain  they  oft  entreat 
A  hit  of  bread  to  cat. 

Oh,  yc  !  the  rich  man's  children, 

When  ye  go  forth  to  day. 

Pass  not  with  careless  eye. 

And  haughty  step,  1  pray. 

The  poor  upon  thy  way. 

Have  not  ye  all  one  Father 
In  the  great  God  above  I 

He  looks  on  all  below, 

both  rich  aud  poor,  ye  know. 

With  the  same  eye  of  love. 

Their  Iona  and  toilsome  path 
Uo  ye, then,  try  to  cheer ; 

And  on  thy  dying  day 
Shall  even  Pity'*  tear 
A  priceless  gem  appear. 

Ppoii  the  waters  cast 

Thy  bread,  and  thou  shall  find 

That,  after  many  days. 

The  act,  seen  far  behind. 

Shall  feed  thy  longing  mind. 

A  HINT  TO  YouwG  MEs. — The  beat  rules  to  form 
a  young  man  are — to  talk  little,  to  hear  much,  to  reflect 
alone  upon  what  has  passed  in  company,  to  distrust 
one’s  own  opinions,  and  value  others  that  deserve  it. 
— [Sir  William  Temple. 

A  barrister  observed  to  a  learned  brother  in  court, 
(flat  he  thought  his  whiskers  very  unprofessional. 
“  You  are  right,”  replied  bis  friend,  “a  lawyer  can¬ 
not  be  too  barefaced.” 
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EVERY  YOMTH’S  GAZETTE. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 

•  T  w. 

Maide.-*  !  wiih  the  meek,  brown  eye?. 

In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies. 

Like  the  dusk  ia  evening  skies  I 

Thou,  whose  lofks  outshine  the  sun, 

Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 

As  the  braided  streamlets  run  ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 

Womanhood  and  cliildhood  fleet! 

Gaztng,  with  a  timid  glance. 

On  the  brooklet’s  swift  advance. 

On  the  river’s  broad  expanse  !  | 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream  | 

Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 

As  the  rivcY  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision. 

When  bright  angels  in  ihy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Filysian  1 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 

As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 

Jf^ees  the  falcon’s  shadow  fly  I 

nearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 

That  our  ears  perceive  no  more. 

Deafened  by  the  cataract’s  roar  ? 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

Life  hath  quicksands — Life  hath  snares! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 

Morning  rises  into  noon. 

May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  hough  where  sluiiibetcd 
Birds  and  blossoms  inany-nuinbercd  ; 

Age,  that  bough,  with  snows  encumbered 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 

When  the  young  heart  overflow’s 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong  and  ruth, 

III  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 

On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal. 

Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 

For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 

From  .\udu)>on's  Omithology. 

THE  LOST  ONE. 

A  “  Live  0,vKKR,”  employed  on  the  St.  John’s 
river,  in  East  Florida,  left  his  cabin,  situated  on  the 
bank  of  that  stream,  and,  with  his  axe  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  proceeded  toward  the  camp  in  which  he  had  se¬ 
veral  times  before  plied  his  trade  of  felling  and  squar* 
mg  the  giant  trees,  that  aflTord  the  most  valuable  tim¬ 
ber  for  naval  architecture  and  other  purposes. 

At  the  season  which  is  the  best  fer  this  kind  of  la¬ 
bor,  heavy  fog*  not  unfrequently  cover  the  country, 
so  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  one  to  see  further  than 
thirty  or  forty  yards  in  any  direction.  The  woods, 
loo,  present  so  little  variety  that  every  tree  seems 
the  mere  counterpart  of  every  other  ;  and  the  grass, 
where  it  has  not  been  burnt,  is  so  tail  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  stature  cannot  see  over  it ;  whence  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  lest  he 
should  unwittingly  deviate  from  the  ill-deflned  trail 


the  fog  dispersed,  he  saw  the  sun  at  its  meridian 
height,  and  could  not  recognise  a  single  object  around 
him 

Young,  healthy  and  active,  he  imagined  that  he 
had  walked  with  more  than  usual  speed,  aud  had 
passed  the  place  to  which  he  was  bound.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  turned  his  back  upon  the  sun,  and  pursued  a 
different  route,  guided  by  a  small  trail.  Time  passed, 
and  the  sun  headed  his  cours^  he  saw  it  gradually 
descend  in  the  west,  but  all  around  him  continued  as 
if  enveloped  with  mystery.  The  large  gray  trees 
spread  their  giant  boughs  over  him,  the  rank  grass 
extended  on  all  sides,  not  a  living  being  crossed  his 
path,  all  was  silent  and  still,  and  the  scene  was  like 
a  dull  and  dreary  dream  of  the  land  of  oblivion.  He 
wandered  like  a  forgotten  ghost  that  had  passed  into 
the  land  of  spirits,  without  yet  meeting  one  of  lits 
kind  with  whom  to  hold  converse. 

The  condition  of  a  man  lost  in  the  woods  is  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  that  could  be  imagined  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  not  himself  been  in  a  like  predicament. 
Every  object  he  sees  he  at  first  thinks  h*  recognises; 
and  while  his  whole  mind  is  bent  on  searching  for 
more  that  may  gradually  lead  to  his  extrication,  he 
goes  oil  committing  greater  errors  the  farther  he  pro¬ 
ceeds.  This  was  the  case  with  the  “  Live.i  »aker.” 
The  sun  was  now  selling  with  a  fiery  aspect,  and  by 
degrees  it  sunk  in  its  full  circular  lorm,  as  if  giving 
warning  of  a  sultry  morrow’.  Myriads  of  insects,  de¬ 
lighted  at  its  departura,  now  filled  the  air  on  buzzing 
wings.  Each  piping  fiog  arose  from  the  muddy  potd 
in  which  it  had  concealed  itself:  the  squirrel  retired 
to  its  hole,  the  crow  to  its  roost,  and,  far  above,  the 
harsh,  croaking  voice  of  the  heron  announced  that, 
full  of  anxiety,  it  was  w’ending  its  way  to  the  miry  in¬ 
terior  of  some  distant  swamp.  Now  the  wood.s  began 
to  resound-with  the  shrill  cries  of  the  owl ;  and  the 
breeze,  as  it  swept  among  the  columnar  stems  of  the 
forest  trees,  came  laden  with  heavy  and  chilling 
dew  s.  Alas,  no  moon  with  her  silvery  light  shone  on 
the  dreary  scene,  and  the  Lost  (fiie,  wearied  and 
ve.xed,  laid  himself  down  on  the  damp  ground  Prayer 
IS  always  consolatory  to  man  in  every  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  the  woodman  fervently  prayed  to  his 
Maker,  wished  his  family  a  happier  night  than  it  was 
his  lot  to  experience,  and  with  a  feverish  anxiety 
awaited  the  return  of  day. 

You  may  imagine  the  length  of  that  cold,  dull, 
moonless  night.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  came  the 
usual  fogs  of  those  latitudes.  The  poor  man  started 
on  his  feet,  and,  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  pursued  a 
course  which  he  thought  might  lezd  him  to  some  fa¬ 
miliar  object,  although,  indeed,  he  scarcely  knew 
what  he  was  doing  No  longer  had  h«  the  trace  of  j 
a  track  to  guide  him  ;  and  yet,  as  the  sun  rose,  he 
calculated  the  many  hours  of  day-light  he  had  before 
him,  and  the  farther  he  went,  continued  to  walk  the 
faster.  But  vain  were  all  his  hopes :  that  day  was 
spent  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  regain  the  path  that  led 
to  his  home ;  and,  when  night  again  approached,  the 
terror  that  had  been  gradually  spreading  over  his 
mind,  together  with  the  nervous  debility  induced  by 
fatigue,  anxiety  and  hunger,  rendered  him  almost 
frantic.  He  told  me  that  at  this  moment  he  beat  his 
breast,  tore  his  hair,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  piety 
with  which  his  parents  had  in  early  life  imbued  his 
mind,  ani  which  had  become  habitual,  would  have 
cursed  his  existence.  Famished  as  he  now  was,  he 
laid  himself  on  the  ground  and  fed  on  the  weeds  and 
grass  that  grew’  around  him  That  night  was  spent 
in  the  greatest  agony  and  terror.  “  I  knew  my  situ¬ 
ation,”  he  said  to  me  ;  “I  was  fully  aware  that  un¬ 
less  Almighty  God  came  to  my  assistance,  I  must 
perish  in  those  uninhabited  woods.  I  knew  that  I 
had  walked  more  than  fifty  miles,  although  I  had  not 
met  with  a  brook  from  which  I  could  quench  my 
thirst  or  even  allay  the  burning  heat  of  my  parched 
lips  and  blood-shot  eyes.  I  knew  that  if  1  should  not 
meet  with  some  stream  I  must  die,  for  my  axe  was 
my  only  weapon  ;  and  though  deer  and  bearanow  and 
then  started  within  a  few  yards  or  even  feet  of  me. 


"T"*' '  »«•  »f  'hem  c«uW  I  kill ;  .nd,  .Ithough  1  wm  i. 
be  oerfeoll,  acou.inted  wi.h  t’h.  I  'h'  mid*'  »'  «bund,»ce,  nol  .  inomhfal  did  I  expect 

to  procure  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  my  empty  stom- 


perfectly  acquainted  with  the  neighborhood,  it 
wonld  be  well  for  him  to  lie  down  and  wait  until  the 
fog  should  disperse.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
best  woodsmen  arc  not  unfrequently  bewildered  for  a 
while  ;  and  I  well  remember  that  such  an  occurrence 
happened  to  myself,  at  a  time  when  I  had  imprudently 
ventured  to  pursue  a  wounded  quadruped  which  led 
me  some  distance  from  the  track. 

The 


ach.  Sir,  may  God  preserve  you  from  ever  feeling 
as  I  did  the  whole  of  that  day  !  ” 

For  several  days  after,  no  one  can  imagine  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  was  ;  for,  when  he  related  to  me 
this  painful  adventure,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  lost 
all  recollection  of  what  had  happened.  “God,”  he  con- 
T  .  _  ,  ,  ,  tinned,  “must  have  taken  pity  on  me  one  day,  for,  as  1 

had  been  jogging  onward  for  i  ran  wildly  through  those  dreadful  pine-barrens,  I  met 
•everal  hours,  and  became  aware  that  he^  must  have  j  with  a  tortoise.  I  gazed  upon  it  with  amazement  and 
travelled  considerably  mere  than  the  distance  be-  delight  ;  and,  although  I  knew  that,  were  I  to  follow 
ween  his  cabin  and  the  “hammock  ”  which  he  de-  j,it  undisturbed,  it  would  lead  me  to  some  water,  my 
teu  to  reach.  To  bin  alarm,  at  the  moment  when  ^  hunger  and  thirst  would  not  allow  me  to  refrain  from 


satisfying  both  by  edling  it-  lle:h  and  dtiiikmg  it. 
blood.  M’lth  one  stroke  ol  my  axe  th*  bt  doi  i  it 
in  two.  and  in  a  few  moment.^  1  di.-p  iiehed  al.  bur 
the  shell.  Oh,  sir,  how  much  I  tliaukrd  God, 
kindness  had  pul  the  tortoise  in  my  w.>.y  '  I  te!'. 
greatly  renewed.  1  sal  down  at  the  loot  (<1  ,i  pm.  , 
gazed  on  the  heavens,  tliought  of  my  pool  wn. 
children,  and  a^ain  and  again  ihanked  t '••>d  It  r  m, 
life,  for  now  I  lelt  less  distracted  in  mind,  and  iii'.i. 
assured  that  before  long  I  must  recover  my  w.u  ant 
get  back  to  my  home.” 

The  Lost  One  remained  and  passed  ilie  night  a' 
the  foot  of  the  same  tree  under  which  his  repast  liad 
been  made.  Refrcslied  by  a  sound  sleep,  be  start,  d 
at  dawn  to  resume  hi-'  weary  inarch.  The  ;4un  ru- 
bright  and  he  followed  the  direction  of  tli”  shallow 
S^lill  the  dreariness  of  the  woods  was  the  .same,  atnl 
h«  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  tii  de.-pair,  wli<  n  li* 
observed  a  raci  oon  lying  squatted  in  the  gras^.  Kai  • 
ing  his  axe,  he  drove  it  with  >uch  viob  ace  iliroii.:ii 
the  animal  that  it  « .\pired  witlioul  a  struggle.  Wliaf 
he  had  done  with  the  turtle  be  now  did  with  the  ise- 
cooii,  the  greater  part  ol  whieh  be  aituaily  devoure.l 
at  one  meal.  Wnli  more  eomt', triable  feelings  he 
then  resumed  ins  wanderings  ins  journey  I  cannot 
say — for,  altliougli  in  jmsfre.-.-iion  ot  all  Ins  I acnltie', 
and  in  broad  day-lighl,  he  wa.s  wor  e  i.H  th.iif  a  lame 
man  groping  bus  way  in  the  dark  out  si  a  dungenn  ol 
winch  he  knew  not  where  the  door  stood 

Days,  one  after  another,  passed — nay,  wt  i  k  in 
succession.  He  fed  now  on  cabbage-trre»,  then  on 
frogs  and  snakes.  All  that  fell  in  his  way  w  as  w  tl. 
come  and  s*vory.  Yet  be  beeame  daily  more  ema¬ 
ciated,  until  at  Irng'.li  he  could  scarcely  crawl.  Forty 
days  had  elapsed,  by  his  own  reckomug,  when  he  at 
last  reached  the  banks  ot  the  riv<  r.  flis  clotboi  in 
tatters.  Ins  once  bright  axe  dimmed  with  rust.  In ' 
face  begrimed  with  beard,  his  hair  mattvd,  and  In  - 
feeble  frame  little  better  than  a  skeleton  coven  d  w  ith 
parchment,  there  he  laid  hinis«-lf  dow  n  to  die.  Amid 
the  perturbed  dreams  of  his  fevered  fancy,  lo- 
thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  oars  far  away  on  ilic 
silent  river.  He  listened,  but  the  sound  died  away  on 
bis  ear.  it  was  indeed  a  dream,  the  last  taint  clnn 
mer  of  expiring  hope,  and  now  the  light  of  life  wa. 
about  to  be  quenched  for  ever.  But  again  the 
sound  of  oars  awoke  him  from  his  lethargy  lie  li..- 
lencd  so  eagerly  that  the  hum  of  a  fly  could  not  have 
escaped  his  ear.  They  were  indeed  the  measured 
beats  of  oars,  and  now,  joy  to  the  forlorn  soul  ’  the 
sound  of  human  voices  thrilled  to  his  heurl  and  .twok. 
the  tumultuous  pulses  of  returning  ho|e-.  i  )ii  In* 
knees  did  the  eye  of  God  see  that  poor  man  by  iii< 
broad,  still  stream  that  glittered  in  ^he  suiibeani.s,  and 
human  eyes  soon  saw  him  too — for  round  ihut  head¬ 
land,  covered  with  tangled  brushwtod,  boldly  ad¬ 
vances  the  little  boat,  propelled  by  its  lusty  rowers. 
The  Lost  t.>iie  raises  his  feeble  voice  on  high  :  it  wa.s 
a  loud,  shrill  scream  of  joy  and  fear  The  roweis 
pause  aud  look  around.  Aiioiherbut  feebler  scream, 
and  they  observe  him.  It  comes  ;  his  heart  flutters, 
his  sight  is  dimmed,  his  brain  reels,  be  gasps  for 
breath.  It  comes :  it  has  run  upon  the  beach,  and  the 
Lost  One  is  found. 

This  IS  no  tale  of  fiction,  but  the  relation  ol  an  ac¬ 
tual  occurrence,  which  might  b«‘  embellished,  no 
doubt,  but  which  is  better  in  the  plain  garb  of  truth 
The  notes  by  which  1  recorded  it  were  wriUen  in  the 
cabin  of  the  lost  “  Live-Oaker,”  about  four  years  alter 
the  painful  incident  occuired.  His  amiable  wife  and 
loving  children  were  present  at  the  recital ;  and  lo  v*  r 
shall  I  forget  the  tears  that  flowed  from  them  as  they 
listened  to  it,  albeit  it  had  long  been  more  familiar 
to  them  than  a  tale  thrice  told.  Sincerely  do  1  wisli, 
good  reader,  that  neither  you  nor  I  may  ever  elicit 
such  sympathy,  by  having  undergone  such  sufferings, 
although,  no  doubt,  such  sympathy  would  be  a  rich 
recompense  for  them. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  lire  cabin  and  the  live-oak  hammock  to  which 
the  woodsman  was  bound,  scarcely  exceeded  eight 
miles;  while  the  point  of  the  river  at  which  he  was 
found,  was  thirty-eight  miles  from  bis  hoone.  Calcu¬ 
lating  his  daily  wanderings  at  ten  miles,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  amounted  m  all  to  four  hundred,  lie 
must,  therefore,  have  rambled  in  a  circuitous  direc¬ 
tion,  which  people  generally  do  in  such  circumstances. 
Nothing  but  the  great  strength  of  his  constitution,  and 
the  merciful  aid  of  his  Maker,  could  have  supported 
him  for  so  long  a  time. 

Happy  IS  that  man  who  is  possessed  of  the  faculty 
,  of  seeing  the  bright  side  of  every  picture.  Moat  men 
I  are  in  the  habit  of  gropiag  their  way  in  the  dark, 
I  aad  refusing  to  be  guided  by  the  light  which  constantly 
!  surrounos  them. 


along  the  banks  of  ihr.  river,  which  in  this  part  abounded 
in  tall  mat-rushea.  The  dogs  seemed  much  to  enjoy 
prowling  about  and  examining  every  bushy  place, 
and  at  last  met  with  some  object  among  tht  rushes 
which  caused  them  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  and 
determined  barking.  We  explored  the  spot  with  cau¬ 
tion,  as  we  suspected,  from  the  peculiar  tone  of  their 
bark,  that  it  was  w'hat  it  proved  to  be,  lions.  Hav¬ 
ing  encouraged  (he  dogs  to  dyve  them  out,  a  task 
which  they  performed  with  great  willingness,  we  had 
a  full  view  of  an  enormous  black-maned  lion,  and  a 
lioness.  The  latter  was  seen  only  fur  a  minute,  as  she 
made  her  escape  up  the  river,  under  concealment  of 
(he  rushes ;  but  tht  lion  came  steadily  forward  and 
stood  still  to  look  at  uh.  At  this  moment  we  felt  our 
situation  not  free  from  danger,  as  the  animal  seemed 
preparing  to  spring  upon  us,  and  we  were  standing  on 
the  bank,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from 
him,  most  of  us  being  on  foot  and  unarmed,  without 
any  visible  possibility  of  escaping.  I  had  given  up  my 
horse  to  ihe  hnnters,  and  was  on  foot  mysell,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  fear,  and  it  was  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  avoiding  him  I  stood  well  upon  my  guard, 
holding  my  pistol  in  my  hand  with  my  finger  upon 
the  trigger,  and  those  who  had  muskets  kept  them¬ 
selves  prepared  in  the  sa.me  manner.  But  at  this  in¬ 
stant  the  dugs  boldly  ilew  in  between  us  and  the  lion, 
and  surrounding  him,  kept  him  at  bay  by  their  violent 
and  resolute  barking.  The  courage  of  these  faithful 
animals  was  most  admirable  ;  they  advanced  up  to  the 
side  of  the  huge  beast,  and  stood  making  the  greatest 
clamor  in  his  face  without  the  least  appearance  of 
fear.  The  lien,  conscious  of  his  strength,  remained 
unmoved  at  their  noisy  attempts,  and  kept  his  head 
turned  toward  us.  At  one  moment,  the  dogs  perceiv¬ 
ing  his  eyes  thus  engaged,  had  advanced  close  to  hie 
feet,  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  actually  seize  hold 
of  him,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  imprudence, 
for,  without  discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady  at¬ 
titude  III  which  he  stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved 
his  paw,  and  (he  next  instant  1  beheld  two  lying  dead. 
In  doing  this,  he  made  so  little  exertion  that  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible  by  what  means  they  had  been 
killed.  Of  the  time  which  we  had  gained  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  dugs,  not  a  moment  was  lost ;  w  e 
fired  upon  him  ;  one  of  the  balls  went  through  hie  side 
just  between  the  short  ribs,  and  the  blood  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  flow,  but  the  animal  still  remained 
standing  in  the  same  position.  We  had  now  no 
doubt  that  he  would  spring  upon  us;  every  gun  was 
instantly  re-loaded  ;  but  happily  we  were  mistaken, 
and  were  not  sorry  to  see  him  move  quietly  away  ; 
though  I  had  hoped  in  a  few  minutes  to  have  been 
enabled  to  take  hold  of  his  paw  without  danger. 

“  This  was  considered,  by  our  party,  to  b^e  a  lion 
of  the  largest  size,  and  seemed,  as  I  measured  him  by 
comparison  with  the  dogs,  to  be,  though  less  bulky, 
as  large  a.s  an  ox.  He  was  certainly  as  long  in  body, 
though  lower  in  stature  ;  and  his  copious  mane  gave 
him  a  truly  formidable  appearance.  He  was  of  that 
variety  which  the  Hottentots  and  boors  distinguish  by 
the  name  of  the  black  lion,  on  account  of  the  blacker 
color  of  the  mane,  and  which  is  said  to  be  always 
larger  and  more  dangerous  than  the  other,  which  they 
call  the  jtale  lion.  Of  the  courage  of  a  lion  I  have  no 
very  high  opinion  ;  but  of  his  majestic  air  and  move¬ 
ments,  as  exhibited  by  this  animal,  while  at  liberty  in 
his  native  plains,  I  can  bear  testimony.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  pain  of  a  wound,  of  which  he  must  soon 
afterward  have  died,  he  moved  slowly  away  with  a 
steady  and  measured  step. 

“  At  the  time  when  men  first  adep^d  the  lion  as 
the  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem  tliat  they  re¬ 
garded  great  size  and  strength  as  indicating  it ;  but 
they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  character  they 
have  given  to  this  indolent,  skulking  animal,  and 
have  overlooked  a  much  better  example  of  true  cour¬ 
age,  and  of  other  virtues  also,  in  the  bold  and  faithful 
dog.” 

Mr.  Burchell,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  foregoing 
extract,  is  not  inclined  to  maintain  the  courage  of  th« 
African  lion,  whatever  impression  he  may  have  had 
of  his  extraordinary  physical  strength.  The  natural 
'  habits  of  (he  lion  arc  certainly  those  of  treachery  ;  he 
'  is  not  disposed  under  any  circumstances,  to  meet  hia 
prey  face  to  face  ;  a •'d  he  is  particularly  unwilling  to 
1  encounter  man  n  I.  i  li  « ro.-.«e8  him  in  the  full  blaze 
I  of  day.  The  ii,  i!  i.,:j  oi  liis  eye  (in  common  with 
I  most  others  of  the  cat  tribe)  to  bear  a  strong  light, 

I  may  account  in  a  great  degree  for  this  circumstance, 
^  which  has  probably  brought  upon  him  much  of  the 
;  reproach  of  being  a  skulking,  cowardly  animal.  But 
i  we  apprehend  that  there  were  periods  in  the  history 
^  of  African  colonization  when  the  lion  was  of  a  bolder 
'  nature  in  his  encounters  with  mankind ;  that  the 
dread  of  fire-arms  has  become,  in  some  degree,  a 


wagons  to  escape  their  danger  by  iin.taiit  flight — an 
ese-ape  which  would  prove  their  destruction.  It  is 
only  by  keepiug  with  man  that  they  are  safe.  The 
repeated  disehaige  of  fire-arms  has  the  remarkable 
eflect  not  only  of  keeping  oil  the  lion,  but  ol  abating 
the  restlessness  of  the  cattle.  They  appear  to  feel 
(hat  their  enemy  will  retreat  when  he  hears  this  de¬ 
monstration  of  (he  powers  of  the  only  creature  that 
IS  enabled,  by  superior  reason,  to  cope  with  him. 

Mr.  Barrow  says;  *'  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  well  es¬ 
tablished,  that  the  lion  prefers  the  flesh  of  a  Hotten¬ 
tot  to  any  other  creature;”  and  the  same  writer 
slates,  in  another  place,  that  this  powerful  and  treach¬ 
erous  animal  seldom  makes  an  open  attack,  but,  like 
the  rest  of  the  feline  genus,  lies  in  ambush  till  it  can 
conveniently  spring  upon  its  prey.  The  best  security 
which  man  and  beast  have  against  the  attacks  of  the 
lion,  is  found  in  his  indolence:  he  requires  the  strong 
excitement  of  hunger  to  be  roused  to  a  pursuit;  but 
when  he  is  roused,  his  vaunted  magnanimity  is  no 
protection,  even  for  a  sleeping  foe. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  plains  of  southern 
Africa  to  encounter  innumerable  herds  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  quietly  grazing  like  tame  cattle.  Wherever 
the  quagga  (a  species  of  wild  ass,)  the  springbok  and 
the  hartebeest  (the  Dutch  names  for  two  varieties  of 
the  antelope,)  are  found,  there  will  be  lions,  numerous 
in  proportion,  for  the  destruction  of  their  prey.  (H 
course  those  formidable  beastscan  only  exist  where  the 
means  ol  their  support  are  to  be  procured.  They  are 
destined  to  live  on  animal  food ;  and,  therefore,  where 
there  are  flocks  and  herds,  whether  in  a  wild  ora  do¬ 
mestic  state,  there  they  will  be  also.  Mr.  Campbell 
states  that  the  quagga  migrates  in  winter  from  the 
tropics  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Malaleveen  river;  which, 
(hough  farther  to  the  south,  is  reported  to  be  consid¬ 
erably  warmer  than  within  the  tropics,  when  the  sun 
has  retired  to  the  northern  hemisphere.  He  saw- 
bands  of  two  or  three  hundrvd  quaggas,  all  travelling 
southward.  They  are  followed  by  lions,  who  slaugh¬ 
ter  them  night  by  night  ;  and  what  the  lions  leave  of 
the  carcases  of  these  unfortunate  animals,  is  devoured 
by  the  vultures  and  the  Bushmen.  Even  the  buffalo, 
whoss  forehead,  w-hen  he  is  of  mature  age,  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  w-ith  a  rugged  mass  of  horn  as  hard 
as  a  rock,  the  fibres  of  whose  muscles  are  like  so 
many  bundles  of  cords,  and  whose  hide  is  little  infe¬ 
rior  in  strength  and  thickness  to  (hat  of  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros — even  hr  is  not  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the'lioii. 
”He  lies  waiiirg  for  him  in  ambush  till  a  convenient 
opportunity  olhrs  for  springing  upon  the  buffalo,  and 
fixing  his  fangs  in  his  throat;  then  sticking  his  piw 
into  the  animal's  face,  he  twists  round  the  head  and 
pins  him  to  the  ground  by  the  horns,  holding  him  in 
that  situation  till  he  expires  from  loss  of  blood.” 

It  has  been  often  stated  by  travellers  in  Africa,  that 
the  hon,  after  he  has  made  his  fatal  spring  upon  the 
giraffe,  when  he  comes  to  drink  at  the  pools,  is 
carried  aw  ay  for  miles,  fixed  on  the  neck  of  that 
fleet  and  powerful  creature,  before  bis  victim  sinks 


i  t  a  horse  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  paw — this  is 
u  riainly  gratifying  to  a  reasonable  curiosity.  Tho 
appearance  of  dignified  self-possession  which  the  lion 
dl^plHys  when  at  rest  ;  his  general  indifference  to 
slight  provocations ;  his  haughty  growl  w  hen  he  is 
roused  by  the  importunities  of  his  keepers  or  the  ex- 
iiiiment  ol  the  multitude;  his  impatient  roar  when 
III  IS  expecting  his  daily  meal,  and  his  frightful  avid¬ 
ity  w  hen  he  is  at  length  enabled  to  seize  upon  his 
allotted  portion  ;  these  are  trails  of  his  character  in 
confinement  which  are  familiar  to  almost  every  one. 

“  The  King  of  the  Beasts  ”  is  a  name  applied  to 
him,  with  w  hii  h  every  one  is  familiar.  In  physical 
Mrrngth  he  is  indeed  unequalled.  Ife  is  ordained  by 
nature  to  live  on  animal  food,  and  fitted  for  the  de- 
•tructiou  of  animal  life  by  the  most  tremendous  ma- 
I  hinery  that  could  be  organized  for  such  a  purpose, 
regulated  by  a  cunning  peculiar  to  his  spectea _ 

To  comprehend  the  habits  of  the  lion,  we  must 
follow  with  attention  the  narratives  of  those  travel¬ 
ler:-  who  have  seen  him  in  his  native  haunts.  From 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  instance,  an  adventurous 
naturalist  sets  forth  to  explore  the  immense  plains  of 
the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  His  journey  is  per- 
foimed  partly  on  foot,  and  partly  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  eight  or  ten  oxen.  His  escort  consists  of  a  few 
sturdy  Hottentots,  accustomed  to  the  country  into 
which  he  desires  to  penetrate— excellent  marksmen 

and  expert  in  following  up  the  track  of  every  wild  or 
fi  rocious  beast.  Further  and  further  he  rolls  on  from 
ihe  abodes  of  rivihzation,  and  soon  finds  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  tribes  of  Bushmen  or  Caflres,  who  live  in 
a  rude  but  contented  manner,  depending  for  subsist¬ 
ence  upon  their  flocks  and  upon  the  chase,  and  know¬ 
ing  very  few  of  those  agricultural  arts  by  which  their 
and  plains  might  be  partially  redeemed  from  sterility 
At  length  he  reaches  those  parts  where  ferocious  ani¬ 
mals  abound  ;  and  w  here  the  lion,  particularly,  is  an 
object  of  dread.  Having  passed  the  borders  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  colonization,  his  fears  are  first  excited  by 
\  It  w  ing  the  footmarks  of  the  lion.  His  Hottentot 

Hides  liave  their  tales  of  terror  ready  for  the  travel- 
:•  ',  w  h"  bsholds  for  the  first  time  the  impress  of  those 
tit  mendous  feet  upon  the  sands  of  the  plain  which  he 
IS  to  croas ;  and  they  are  ready  to  show  their  skill  in 
tracking,  if  asceesary,  the  prowling  savage  to  his  lair. 

A  lowering  evening  comeson  ;  thunder-clouds  col¬ 
lect  III  t  very  quarter ;  and  the  night  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  .'.trk  TTie  most  vivid  flaslies  of  lightning 
areiii'in  -luled  with  the  heaviest  torrents  of  rain. 
The  catil  ire  reatleoa;  and  the  Hottentots  are  pre¬ 
vented  m  mg  their  evening.fire  for  the  cool  rrv  of 

_ _  _ _ »  r 


h&H<?  of  the  species  ;  aud  (hat  he  has  sagacity,  or  he-  j 
reditary  instinct,  to  know  that  a  flash  and  a  loud 
sound  is  often  followedjby  a  speedy  death  or  a  grievous  ! 
injury.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  e.xainples  of  the  | 
audacity  of  a  lion  is  to  be  found  m  the  Journal  of  a 
Settler  at  the  Cape,  more  than  a  century  ago.  Ttie 
first  settlement  of  the  Dutch  at  Cape  Town  was  in  | 
the  year  IfioJ :  the  site  which  they  selected  was  on  | 
the  southern  edge  of  Table  Bay,  and  the  number  of  | 
the  settlers  amounted  only  to  a  hundred  persons  In  | 
half  a  century  the  colonists  had  greatly  increased,  ; 
and  had  driven  the  native  Hottentots  a  considerable  . 
distance  into  the  interior,  among  dry  and  barren  tracts.  | 
This  is  the  ordinary  coursje  of  coloni^ilion  In  170'»,  i 
the  Landdrost  (a  local  magistrate)  proceeded  on  a  ' 
journey  into  the  country  to  procure  some  young  oxen  ; 
for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company*  and  he  has  lell  j 
the  following  ascount  of  his  company  with  a  lion,  so  j 
curious  that  we  extract  it  without  abridgment : 

“Cur  wagons,  which  were  obliged  to  take  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route,  arrived  at  last,  and  we  pitched  our  teat 
a  musket-shot  trom  the  kraal  ;  and  after  having  ar¬ 
ranged  every  thing,  went  to  rest,  but  were  soon  dis¬ 
turbed  :  for  about  midnight  the  cattle  and  horsc-s* 
which  were  standing  between  the  wagons,  began  to 
start  and  run,  and  one  ol  the  drivers  to  shout,  on 
which  every  one  ran  out  of  the  tent  with  his  gun. 
About  thirty  paces  from  the  lent  stood  a  lion,  which, 
on  seeing  us,  walked  very  deliberately  about  thirty 
paces  farther,  behind  a  small  thorn-bush,  carrying 
Eomcthiug  w'lth  him,  which  1  took  to  be  a  young  ox. 
We  fired  mure  than  sixty  shots  at  that  bush,  and 
pierced  it  stoutly,  without  perceiving  any  movement. 
The  south-east  wind  blew  strong,  ilie  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  moon  shone  very  bright,  so  that  we  could 
perceive  every  thing  at  that  distance.  Alter  the  cat¬ 
tle  had  been  quieted  again,  and  1  had  looked  over 
every  thing,  1  missed  the  sentry  from  before  the  tent. 
We  called  as  loudly  as  possible,  but  in  vain— nobody 
answered  ;  from  which  1  concluded  that  the  lion  had 
carried  him  ofl'.  Three  or  four  men  then  advanced 
very  cautiously  to  the  bush,  which  stood  right  oppo¬ 
site  the  door  of  the  tent,  to  sec  if  they  could  discover 
anything  of  the  man,  but  returned  heltcr  skelter,  for 
the  lion,  who  was  there  still,  ruse  up,  and  began  to 
roar.  They  found  there  the  musket  of  the  sentry, 
which  was  cocked,  and  also  his  cap  and  shoes. 

“  We  fired  again  about  a  hundred  shots  at  the 
bush,  (whioh  was  sixty  paces  f(pm  the  tent  and  only 
thirty  paces  from  the  wagons,  and  at  which  we  were 
able  to  point  as  at  a  target,)  without  perceiving  any¬ 
thing  of  the  lion,  from  which  we  concluded  that  he 
was  kiillcd  or  had  run  away  This  induced  the 
marksman,  Jan  ^^tamans7.,  to  go  and  see  if  he  was 
there  still  or  not,  taking  with  him  a  firebrand.  But 
as  soon  as  he  approached  the  bush  the  lion  roared 
terribly  and  leapt  at  him  ;  on  which  he  threw  the 
firebrand  at  him,  and  the  other  people  having  fired 
about  ten  shots,  he  retired  directly  to  his  former  place 
behind  that  bush. 

“  The  firebrand  which  he  had  thrown  at  the  lion 
had  fallen  in  th«'*midst  of  the  bush,  and,  favored  by 
the  strong  south-east  wind,  it  began  to  burn  with  a 
great  flame,  so  that  we  could  see  very  clearly  into 
and  through  it.  We  continued  our  firing  into  it ; 
the  night  passed  away,  and  the  day  began  to  break, 
which  animated  every  one  to  aim  at  the  lion,  because 
he  could  not  go  from  thence  without  exposing  him¬ 
self  entirely,  as  the  bush  stood  directly  against  asleep 
kloof.  8«ven  men,  posted  on  the  farthest  waggons, 
watched  him  to  take  aim  at  him  if  he  should  come 
out. 

“  At  last,  before  it  became  quite  light,  he  walked 
lip  the  hill  with  the  man  in  his  mouth,  when  about 
forty  shots  were  fired  at  him  without  hitting  him, 
although  some  were  very  near.  Every  time  this 
happened  he  turned  round  toward  the  tent,  and  came 
roaring  toward  us ;  and  1  am  of  opinion,  that  if  he 
had  been  hit,  he  would  have  rushed  on  the  people 
and  the  tent. 

"  When  it  became  broad  day-light,  we  perceived, 
by  the  blood  and  a  piece  of  the  clothes  of  the  man, 
that  the  lion  had  taken  him  away  and -carried  him 
with  him.  We  also  found,  behind  the  bush,  the  place 
where  th«  lion  had  been  keeping  the  man,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  impossible  that  no  ball  should  have  hit  him, 
as  wc  found  in  that  plae"  several  balls  beaten  flat 
We  concluded  that  he  was  wounded,  and  not  far  from 
this.  The  people  therefore  requested  permission  to 
go  in  search  ol  the  man’s  corpse  in  order  to  bury  it, 
supposing  that  by  our  continued  firing,  the  lion  would 
not  have  had  time  to  devour  much  of  it.  I  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  some,  on  condition  that  they  should  take  a 
good  party  of  armed  Hottentots  with  them,  and  made 
them  promise  that  they  would  not  run  into  danger, 
but  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  be  circumspect.  Oa 


this  scvrii  ol  them,  assisted  by  forty-lhne  armed  Hot¬ 
tentots,  lollowed  the  track,  aud  found  the  lion  about 
hall  a  league  farther  on,  lying  behind  a  little  bush  t>n 
the  .shout  of  the  Hottentots,  he  sprang  up  and  ran 
away,  on  which  they  all  pursued  him.  At  last  the 
beast  turned  round,  and  rushed,  roaring  teiribly, 
among  the  crowd.  The  people,  falicued  and  out  of 
breath  with  their  running,  fired  and  missed  him,  on 
which  he  made  directly  toward  ilicm.  The  captain, 
or  chief  head  of  the  kraal,  here  did  a  brave  act  in  aid 
of  two  of  the  people  whom  the  hon  attacked^  The 
gun  of  one  of  them  missed  lire,  and  ihe  other  misaed , 
Ins  aim,  on  which  the  captain  threw  him<H-ir  hriween 
the  lion  and  the  people  so  close,  that  the  hon  stuck 
his  claws  into  the  carotH  (mantle)  of  the  Hottenioi 
But  he  was  ton  agile  for  him,  dolled  his  caros.^,  and 
slabbed  him  wjlh  assagai  *  Instantly  the  other  Hoi- ; 
teatuta  hastened  on,  and  adorned  him  wnh  tlinr  { 
assagais,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  porcupine.  .Noi- 
withstanding  this  he  did  not  leave  oil'  rntriiu:  and 
leaping,  and  bit  oil  some  of  the  a.ssagais,  till  the 
marksman  Jan  Siamansz  lired  a  ball  into  his  eye, 
which  made  him  turn  over,  and  he  was  then  shot 
dead  by  the  oilier  people.  He  was  a  iremrndnusly 
large  beasi,  and  had  but  a  slinrt  time  belore  carrud 
oil  a  Hotirntot  from  the  kraal  and  devoured  bun” 

\  •  The  f'eiieruu.s  bravery  oflhu  msii  fowar-l  slraiigers oilers 

a  stiikinK  relutation  of  the  calumnies  agaiiist  tin-  lluttentot 
race,  which  the  Dutch  colonists  emplnyeil  to  ilefen  i  tln-ir 
j  cruel  and  licachrrous  i-eii-ecutions. 

ORIGINAL  LINES. 

BY  THi:  I  VT»:  L.  r.  I.. 

Written  in  an  Album,  1st  of  January,  1827. 

Thk  white  plume  was  upon  his  head 
The  spur  iip»>n  his  heel. 

The  trumpets  wrung  upon  his  ear 
With  a  note  the  dead  might  feel. 

Before  him  lay  a  gallant  host. 

His  own,  his  bannered  hue. 

Where  from  a  thousand  silver  shields 
Flashed  back  the  morning  shine. 

He  sat  upon  his  raven  steed 
A-s  a  proud  ship  curbs  the  deep. 

One  instant  yet  he  reined  his  horse  — 

He  heard  his  lady  weep. 

“  And  weep’st  thou,  lady  mine  I  ”  he  said, 

“  Thou  art  a  soldier's  bride  ; 

Dearer  should  be  his  fame  than  aught 
In  the  wide  world  beside” 

“  Away  !  ’’  she  cried,  “  these  are  not  tcara 
That  fall  fur  thee  or  me ; 

I  weep  our  infant  boy,  too  young 
To  fight  or  follow  thee.” 

FIRST  DISCOVERY  OF  09FFBE. 

The  discovery  of  cofl'ee,  according  to  the  Otienlal 
writers,  took  place  tow.ard  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and,  like  most  other  discovenas  of  import¬ 
ance,  it  IS  attributed  to  chance.  An  Arab  chief,  the 
Scheik  Omar,  was  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  his  ow  n 
tribe.  Having,  with  a  smalt  body  «f  his  adherents, 
taken  refuge  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  province 
of  I'emen,  all  ordinary  means  of  sustenance  failed 
them.  In  his  extrer-;ity,  perceiving  a  coflee-bush, 
the  famishing  chief  essayed  to  gnaw  the  berries  ;  but 
finding  them  too  hard  for  mastication,  he  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  boiling  them — drank  the  decoction — 
found  himself  not  only  refreshed  but  invigorated  both 
in  mind  and  body ;  and  from  him  the  virtue  of  the 
precious  berry  afterward  became  famous  throughout 
the  world.  But  with  all  its  claims  to  notice,  it  re¬ 
quired  upward  of  two  hundred  years  for  coflee  to 
make  its  way  to  general  appreciation.  Like  a  pra 
I  phet  in  his  own  village,  it  long  remained  slighted  and 
neglected  by  its  own  native  land.  Three  centuries 
elapsed  from  th«  dale  of  its  first  discovery  before  the 
I  use  of  cofTce,  as  a  beverage,  was  generally  adopted 
I  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Egypt  and  in  Turkey; 
i  while  in  Europe,  as  we  all  know,  the  iniroduction  of 
’  the  sober  berry  is,  comparatively,  of  but  modern  date. 

I  ^  _  * 

I  Johwso.n’s  opinion  ok  Economy — All  to  whom 
'  want  is  terrible,  upon  whttever  prirdple,  ought  to 
!  think  themselves  obliged  ii<  le^irn  the  sr'ge  maxims  of 
!  oar  parsimonious  anocYtors,  and  attain  ilie  salutary 
I  arts  of  contracting  expense  ;  for  vnthout  rronomy  fne 
I  can  be  rich,  and  vilh  it  few  can  be  poor.  The  mere 
I  power  of  saving  w  hat  is  already  in  our  bands,  must 
I  be  of  easy  acquisition  to  every  mind ;  and  as  the  ex- 
r  ample  of  Lord  Bacon  may  show  that  the  highest  in- 
j  tellect  cannot  safety  neglect  it,  a  thousand  instances 
I  every  day  prove  that  the  homblest  may  practice  it  I 
with  BucccM. — [Rambkr. 
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January  l'>,  At  I’dri*,  Jtaii  Baptirie  Poqtir- 

hn  de  .Moiirre,  the  grcaien  of  comic  draniatiBU; 
equally  faiiiou.-*  for  llie  brvadlh  of  Ins  hiinior,  and  the 
lorce  of  Its  louniiMlion  m  iiulh  11*  was  the  son  ol 
an  upholsterer.  Like  all  the  v*  ry  gr*ai*-Bt  grniusr.i, 
he  was  a  good-hearted  man  It  waa  he  ilui  gave  the 
piece  of  gold  to  a  beggar;  ainJ,  upon  the  man's  re- 
tiiniiiig  It  to  him,  exclaimed  with  a  goo*!  I.tiih  hiile 
coiiinioii  to  salirisl.s,  “Oh,  virluc  ’  in  what  a  comer 
ha^l  llmu  nuHtd  thyself!” 

January  17,  17'>*;  —  AI  Boston,  TTt  New  England, 
where  his  l-tllirr  was  .»  noap  boih  r  and  fellow'  chand¬ 
ler,  Beitjimiii  t raiikliii,  one  of  the  Found*  ra  *»l  the 
American  Republic,  a  philosopli'T  *>l  the  inosi  jirac- 
tical  order,  sciciii. tic  and  moral,  but  dafeclive  ^  (he 
imaginative  pari  of  man’s  iialur*-,  aii<l  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  iis  wants.  He  began  lit*-  in  Philadelphia 
with  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  a  roll  ol  br<-ad  in  his 
hand,  and  no  lodging;  and  was  sr*  n  by  hia  fntiA.r 
wife,  as  she  stoinl  at  a  window,  ealiiig  his  roll  and 
looking  about  him.  ^^nch  a  l>eginiiing  w.i.-*  gloriou.a, 
but  It  u  a  pity  lie  ended  Ins  valuable  hi*-  willi  eutling 
Ins  .son  ofl  with  a  shilling,  lor  difl'eriiig  Irom  him  in 
pollllCd 

.''ame  «lay,  17  P'  At  .\sli,  in  Pie«hii<*iil,  ol  a  noble 
tamiiy,  Villorio  Alfieri,  llie  iiu>st  celebrated  tragic 
dramatist  of  Italy— a  country  remarkable  lor  iis  de. 
ficiency  III  the  drama  solely.  He  has  a  wide  spread 
and  honorable  fame  throughout  his  coiiiilry  He 
was  singiilaHy  fond  of  horaes,  and  used  to  allow  him¬ 
self  an  additional  one  for  every  new  tragedy  that  he 
I  wrote 

January  l‘'lh,  At  the  Chateau  of  Brede,  near 

liordeaiix,  in  France,  Charies  de  Si-coiidai,  Baron  ds 
Montesquieu,  a  lively  iheorrlical  legislator,  more  pro¬ 
found  llrtii  his  wit  |eia  him  Ik’  taken  lor  by  sctiiie 
He  was  a  very  amiable  man.  -''«>me  foreign  viritors 
wailing  upon  him  in  his  old  age,  found  a  volume  of 
Ovid’s  love  poems  lying  open  on  his  table;  and  he 
was  .so  hale  and  nimble,  that  going  to  show  them 
round  hi8  grounds,  and  coming  to  a  gale  which  was 
locked  and  put  t!ieni  to  fa  .--land,  he  astoni.-^hed  them 
by  laying  hio  hand  upon  P,  and  jumping  over 

Jannary  P*,  1  17-3— At  Thorne,  m  Prussia,  Nicho¬ 
las  Copernicus,  the  reetfjrer  of  the  Pythagorean  theory 
of  the  universe,  which  makes  ihc  sun  the  centre  of 
the  planetary  system.  He  was  the  sou  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  w  as  in  the  church  A  fear  of  oflcudinf 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  age,  kept  bis  great 
work  a  long  time  from  the  press  At  length  he  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  appear,  and  received  a  copy  of  it  a  few 
hours  before  he  died. 

.'jame  day,  173»i — At  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  James 
Watt,  the  advancer  ol  the  steam  engine  to  lU  present 
important  usefulness.  He  was  the  sou  ot  a  tradesman 
and  was  bred  a  mathematical  instrument  maker. 

January  Jl— The  eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

January  ‘22,  — At  York  House,  in  London, 

Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  Acc.  dec.  The 
father  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  the  liberator  of 
the  hands  of  know  ledge.  A  great  and  wise  man  who 
would  have  been  still  wi.« ",  and  incurred  no  fail,  ami 
no  shame  of  ingratitude  to  a  fellow  man  (Eaex)  had 
he  possessed  heart  enough  to  follow  out  the  doc¬ 
trines  cf  bia  essays,  and  set  the  simplicity  of  a  sage 
.ibove  wordly  cunning.  Lord  Bacon  died  like  a  pro¬ 
per  experimenter,  from  a  cold  caught  by  getting  out 
of  bis  carriage  to  make  some  obnervations  respecting 
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Same  day,  I7*«S  — In  Ilolica  8tre#t,  Cawndish  I 
^uaie,  London,  GcofKP  '>ordon  Kyrnn,  Lord  Byron, 
•  tnif'  poet  and  wil,  wlioae  poetry  would  have  been 
|;^ore  equal,  and  whose  productions,  altogether,  of  a 
J|urn  lean  startling  to  those  who  wiah  to  think  wr.|| 
pAnd  hopefully  of  all  things,  had  he  not  had  the  niis> 
t  fortune  to  be  born  in  a  rank  of  life  that  |»erplexcd  his 
l^pirations,  and  of  parents  unfitted  to  develops  his 
K-haracter. 

&AMES  or  OALOULATION.  TO  TELL  ANY  NUM- 
]|  BER  THOUGHT  OF. 

IP 

L>*>irp.  the  p*  raon  to  add  1  to  the  triple  of  the  nuin- 
lUjb'  r  thought  of,  and  to  multiply  the  aiiiii  by  .*1 ;  then  bid 
l^him  add  to  this  the  product  of  the  number  thought  of, 
mnd  the  result  will  1^^  sum,  from  which  if*  3  be  auli- 
Mlracted,  the  remainuer  will  be  ten  times  the  number 
{Irequired  ;  and  if  the  cipher  on  the  right  hand  ho  cut 
'fpfl  from  the  reinaiiider,  the  other  figure  will  be  the 

I  number  thought  of. 

Kxample:  Let  the  number  thought  ol  be  »i,  the 
triple  of  which  is  IN  ;  and  if  I  be  added,  it  makes  10; 
4hc  triple  of  thia  last  number  is  .07,  and  if  t>  be  added 
it  makes  rt.1,  from  which  if  .3  be  anb-atracted,  the  re 

I I  mainder  will  lie  r«0;  now,  if  the  cipher  on  the  right 
be  cr’st  off,  the  remaining  figure  will  be  the  one 
thought  of. 

\  Thk  Can(  i!;i.i.ei>  Fna'RK  nrEtsEn. — To  tell  the 
lifigurc  a  person  has  struck  out  of  the  sum  of  two  given 
i  numbers.  Only  these  numbers  that  are  divisible  by 
should  be  chosen;  #uch  for  instanec  as — .ii),  0.3,  bl, 
117,  120,  102,  ‘201,  300,  .315,  and  I3‘2. 
j  Then  let  a  person  choose  any  two  ol  iIichc  iiuiii- 
.  hers ;  and,  alter  adding*  them  together  in  his  mind, 

*  strike  out  from  the  sum,  any  one  of  the  flgnico  he 
t  pleases. 

Alter  he  has  done  i;o,  desire  him  to  tell  you  the 
it  suiii  of  the  remaining  ligures  ;  ,and  it  iollows  that  the 
m  number  you  are  obliged  to  add  to  this  amount  in  order 
to  make  it  9  or  IN,  is  the  one  he  struck  out. 

'rims:  tSuppose  he  chooses  the  numbers  1»>2  and 
j  2ol,  making  altogether  I'^.'l,  and  that  he  strike  out 
^thfE figure,  the  two  other  figures  will,  when 
ait^ed  together,  make  7,  w  hich  to  make  9,  requires 
^  ?  Ihf  nufihii  nil  urk  out 

The  SovKRHiN  anp  the  hVi.k —A  Sovrhuir  be¬ 
ing  desirous  to  ci>nfer  a  liberplf inward  upon  one* of 
his  courtiers,  who  had  performed  •some  iBipottant 
1^'  w  rvice,  desired  him  to  oak  whatever  he"  tho>(ght 
proper,  asMiring  him  that  it  should  be  granted.  1’he 
f  courtier  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
numbers,  mily  requested  that  the  Monarch  would  give 
f  him  a  quantity  of  wkeat  equal  tothat  which  would  arise 
Iroin  I  grain  doubled  sixty-three  times  successively 
The  value  of  the  wi'iea'|  was  immense  ;  for  it  will 
be  found  by  calculation  that  the  sixty-fourth  term  of 
the  double  progression,  divided  by  li  2;  4:  n:  Ids 
-11  32:  Afc  ,  is ‘.V2‘23,37‘2,t)3d,8.'>4,77.'»,>>O.S.  But  the  sum 
of  all  t|ie  terms  of  a  double  progression,  beginning 
with  1,  may  be  oblained  by  doubling  the  last  term 
'i  and  substraciing  from  it  1.  The  number  of  grains 
of  wheat,  therefore,  in  the  itresent  case  will  be 
18,4fd,744,073,7(l9,5.'»l,615.  Now,  it  a  pint  contains 
9,2 Hi  grains  of  wheat,  a  gallon  will  contain  73,728; 
and  as  eight  gallons  make  on*  bushel,  if  we  divide 
'  the  above  result  by  eight  tunes  73,72$,  we  shall  have 
3 1, ‘271 ,997,41  l,‘22o  for  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
f  equal  to  the  above  number  of  grains;  a  quantity 
greater  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  could  pro- 
■  duce  in  several  yeur.^  and  which,  in  value,  w’ould  i-x 
cerd  all  the  riches,  perhaps,  on  the  globe. 


Citllc  Cline  for  Citlle  Cciuncts. 

ST  M»:nsr  csod  wattos. 

THE  CORAL  AND  BELL. 

‘  O  buy  me  a  coral  and  bell,  mamma, 

O  buy  me  a  coral  and  bell, 

1  ’veViahed  lor  one,  morning  and  night,  inamnia. 
For  longer  than  1  can  tell. 

If  you  ’ll  buy  me  a  coral  and  bell,  mamma, 

I  'll  throw  all  niy  old  toys  by  ; 

For  hordes  and  dulU,  or  puzzle  house, 

I  ’ll  promise  you  not  to  cry. 

'  If  you  ’ll  buy  me  a  coral  and  bell,  mamma, 

I  ’ll  sit  by  your  side  all  day. 

You  shall  sing  me  a  pretty  song,  mamma, 

While  my  silver  bells  I  play. 

Du  buy  me  a  coral  and  bell,  mamma, 

I  ’ll  ask  >ou  for  nothing  more  ;  ” 

‘  C)  Mary,  remember  how  c  ft  and  ol». 

You  have  prornit^cd  mo  that  before. 

‘  1  will  buy  ycu  u  coral  and  bell,  iiiy  child. 

If  you  ’ll  learn  a  lesion  for  me  ; 

UoaV  iIic  s'.lver  lies  hid  in  the  dicary  iiiinc, 

And  the  coral  grows  deep  in  the  sea. 

Many  hundred  fuel  beneath  the  soil 
'I'lic  silver  ore  is  found  ; 

The  miners  dig  with  spade  and  axe. 

And  work  bsneath  the  ground. 

‘They  s«'iid  the  ore  in  baskets  up. 

To  those  above  them  there  ; 

Who  melt,  refine,  then  cast  in  bar-. 

And  send  it  over  here. 

And  freiii  it  many  hundred  things. 

Of  every  kind  are  made; 

Bright  silver  coins  and  otiMinciits, 

And  cosily  ihiiig:<  fur  trade, 

'  O,  a  dreary  life  is  the  miners’  life, 

'I'hey  toil  ill  c.uld  and  gloom  ; 

And  oil  the  hidden  springs  break  lon«:e. 

And  make  them  a  watery  tomb. 

Ctr  perchance  the  lire  damp  gathers  strength — 
Like  a  rolling  misty  wreath — 

Kxpindes,  and  shatters  the  solid  rocks. 

And  buries  them  all  beneath. 

’Tii  thus,  my  child,  the  poor  man  tuili 
In  d  iiiger,  to  supply 
'The  pamper’d  tastes,  and  pride  of  those 
Who  live  inlu.\ury. 
rVcIiancc  the  little  toy  you  crave, 

A  life  WHS  lost  to  gain  ! 

At  least  ’twas  torn  from  out  the  eaith 
With  labor  and  with  pain. 

In  the  boundless  seas  of  the  south*  rn  clime. 

The  coral  reefs  abound  ; 

And  in  the  Mediterranean  sea 
The  coral  red  is  found. 

Oh,  many,  many  years  it  look 
These  coral  reefs  to  form  ; 

Insects  so  small  we  scarce  cai^yee. 

The  w*ondrou8  work  perforin. 

They  labor  on  with  patient  care. 

Adding  their  iiiitc  by  mite  ; 

ITiu*  ifraat  Ihingn  fin  ing  fi  oin  littU  thingn, 
tVith  labor  unetl  aiight. 

Remember  this,  and,  Mary  dear, 

If  you  learn  this  lesson  well. 

Though  rather  loo  old  for  this  baby  toy. 

You  shall  have  a  coral  and  bell.” 


THE  HANDS. 


A  Persian  philosopher  being  asked  by  what  method  ,  A ",9*'®  u benevolent 
...  •  .  ui  ij  j..  John  Vaughan,  the  Librarian  of  the  American  Acad- 

h- had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  answered,  “By  emy  at  Philadelphia,  wears  a  Scotch  plaid  cloak, 

not  being  prevented  by  siiame  from  asking  questions  which  has  been  his  only  outer  garment  for  forty-one 
when  1  was  ignorant."  years.  . 


From  lime  imnieinorial  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  custom  among  mankind  fur  parents  to  train 
their  children  to  the  use  of  the  hand  farthest  from 
the  heart  to  labor,  leaving  the  other  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  do.  Now  wc  do  not  see  why  both 
hands  should  not  have  been  equally  used.  We  do 
not  walk  on  one  leg,  shut  o^ie  eye,  or  close  one  ear, 
but  use  both,  and  find  in  their  simultaneous  use  a 
good  advantage.  Now,  if  the  left  hand  w  as  taught 
equally  with  the  right  to  be  useful,  we  think  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  would  be  soon  apparent.  God  made 
us  with  two  hands,  equal  in  every  respect,  as  much 
so  us  our  feel,  eyes,  or  cars,  and  we  think  by  doing 
so  plainly  intimates  that  they  should  both  be  used 
w'iiliofit  preference,  and  if  they  were  educated  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  nature,  more  work  would 
be  done,  and  less  fatigue  experienced.  In  all  such 
einployments  as  call  into  c,xerlion  both  hands,  they 
would  be  more  apt,  and  at  the  same  time  equalize 
both  the  circulation  and  fatigue,  and  thus  keep  up  an 
equilibrium  iit  the  system — a  more  desirable  thing 
than  most  people  are  aware  of.  And  beside  avoid¬ 
ing  a  preference,  they  would  be  educated  alike 
— when  in  case  of  accident  to  one  of  them,  the  other 
would  assume  the  labor  more  readily,  being  habitu¬ 
ated  to  exertion  and  handicraft.  It  might  also  be 
suggested,  whether  the  unequal  distribution  of  labor 
has  not  the  effect  of  making  us  mure  liable  to  certain 
diseases  by  which  mankind  arc  utBicted;  for  in¬ 
stance,  paralysis,  angina  pectoris,  iVc.  ;  the  weaker 
side  giving  way  under  any  great  irregularity  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  sysiein,  such  as  an  excessive  How  of  acrid, 
bile,  aVc. 

Is  it  not  found  that|8Ucli  trades  and  enipluyiiuiiti 
as  cull  fur  the  use  of  both  hand.^  are  the  most  healthy 
and  cheerful !  The  farmer,  in  iiiobt  of  his  employ- 
iiiciils,  is  compelled  to  use  both  hands,  so  is  the  shoe¬ 
maker  ;  and  both  art  noted  for  their  health  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  It  is  true  that  when  the  latter  sat  at  a  low 
bench,  in  some  instances  his  health  suffered  ;  but  wc 
believe  the  elevated  seat  and  standing  posture  now 
prevails;  and  good  health  is  the  consequence.  The 
cramped  position  of  both  the  body  and  legs  was  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  causes  of  disease  before.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  children  left  to  themselves  would  use  their 
hands  indiscriminately;  if  they  gave  a  preference  to 
cither,  we  should  be  led  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some  good  cause  fur  it,  and  should  be  di.'posed  rather 
to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  the  intimations  of  nature, 
than  in  thwarting  them.  A  medical  (riend  has  told 
us  that  the  heart  sends  off  the  artery  to  the  right 
band  more  directly,  and  that  it  is  larger  in  a  man 
than  that  which  goes  to  the  left ;  (query — is  it  so  in 
an  infant’s,)  from  this  he  inters  that  the  right  hand 
-was  intended  for  use  more  particularly.than  the  left. 
May  not  th(:  inequality  rather  indi'cate'^that  the  left 
sfioiild  be  used,  thereby  enlarging  this  artery  to  the 
size  of  the  other,  and  thus  equalize  action.  The 
artery  being  larger  in  right-handed  persons,  however, 
we  should  refer  to  its  constant  use,  and  not  to  nature  ; 
and  the  indirectness  of  the  left  artery  to  that  arm,  to 
compensate  for  its  nearness  to  the  heart.  This  by 
most  people  may  be  considered  as  an  unimportant 
subject,  but  if  the  present  mode  lessens  usefulness  and 
prepares  for  disease,  it  becomes  of  more  consequence 
than  at  the  first  blush  it  would  appear.  P. 

- - -  ^ 

Why  is  a  woman  unlike  a  thrifty  farmer  I  Becatse 

no  harvest  follows  her  perpetual  netring. 

“A  home  on  the  rolling  d^ep,”  as  the  shipwrecked 
sailor  said  when  he  tried  to  climb  upon  a  floating 
cask. 

If  a  church  steeple  should  fall,  what  sort  of  a  curve 
1  would  it  describe  in  its  descent  1  A  npire-all  to  be 
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THE  SAILOR  ROT'S  DREAM. 

On  thr  midnight  ocean  sleeping  the  youthful  sailor  lies, 
While  scenes  of  happy  childhoail  in  bis  dreaming  <«ul  arise  ; 
Still  chiming  seems  the  Sabbath  bell,  as  sweetly  as  of  yore, 
And  once  again  he  roam}  the  fields,  and  sees  the  cottage  door. 
In  her  arms  his  mother  folds  him,  with  affection’s  lond  ca¬ 
ress  ;  [press ; 

His  gentle  bright-eyeil  sisters,  too,  in  rapture  round  him 
His  aged  father  meets  him,  and  his  young  compuniuiis  come. 
To  welcome  him  once  more  to  share  the  dear  delights  ol 
home. 

Hark  what  wild  .hriik  JisjM'ls  his  dream  ?  whence  roiiiiil 
those  crie.s  ot  wo  t  [billow  s  flow  ; 

With  the  storm  lond  thunders  mingle -o'er  the  ship  the 
From  his  hammock  starts  the  sleeper  he  rushes  to  the  deck  ' 
The  vessel’s  sails  with  lightning  blare  !  she  sinks  a  burning 
wreck  ' 

To  a  mast  the  win  Is  have  riven  the  sailor  madly  clings  ; 

His  fearful  parting  knell  of  death  the  tempi  st  loudly  rings  ; 
All  is  dark  ami  drear  around— not  a  star  beams  o’er  the  w  ave, 
As  ocean  spirits  bear  him  to  the  sailor's  shroudless  grave  ! 

Oh  !  never  at  the  cottage  hearth  shall  he  again  be  seen. 

Nor  meet  his  playmates  merrily  to  sport  upon  the  gieen  ; 

In  vain  for  him  the  birds  shall  sing— the  hawthorn  deck  the 
tree  ; 

For  sinmb’ring  on  the  sand  he  lies  lieneatli  the  swelling  sea. 
Where  now  are  happy  childhuo.l's  scenes'  oh,  where  the 
rhiming  bi-ll  '  [w  ell  ' 

The  fields  o'er  which  he  used  to  stray,  the  rot  he  loved  so 
Forever  lost  t  yet  still  he  finds  a  heme  of  p.aee  and  juy,|lKiy. 
Where  neither  stoimy  wind  nor  w  ave  cun  wreck  the  sailor 


SHIPWRECK  ON  THE  WEXFORD  COAST. 

The  We.xford  coaat  isexcee Jingly  rugged  and  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  onr  memory  can  recall  many  cases  of  Iriglit- 
tiil  shipwrecks  ofl'  the  Sallees,  the  Keeroes,  Burrow 
of  BaUyteague,  and  what,  by  right  of  afl’ection,  we 
call  “  our  own  Bannow.”  We  remember,  in  especial, 
one  desperate  winter  of  storms,  that  brought  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  two  noble  ships  to  ouMlOgnd.  One  of  them, 
called,  if  our  memory  serves  TO  rightly,  “  the  Fo.\- 
well,  ’’  struck,  on  a  dark  night,  upon  a  rock  near  the 
bailees, upon  wlii  chseven-and-twenty  persons  escaped 
thinking  it  joined  the  mainland;  and  wlien  the  tardy 
morning  came,  bringing  light  certainly,  but  no  miti- 
gatioa  of  the  storm,  the  crew  found  them.selves  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  ec«an,  while  the  Saltee  Islands  were 
hidden  from  their  view  by  the  dashing  w'aves.  To 
make  their  case  more  wrelchecf,  the  rock  bore  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  washed  over  at  high  water  ;  and  there 
they  were,8even-and-twenty  living  souls,  upon  a  shelv¬ 
ing  roek,  without  food  or  prospect  of  release.  Three 
ol  tiie  crew  were  boys;  and  a  favorite  Newfoundland 
dog  of  the  captain  had  also  followed  his  master’s  for¬ 
tunes,  and  looked  sadly  into  his  face.  No  vestige  of 
the  ship  was  visible  ;  and  after  looking  in  vain  fur 
any  token  of  her  existence,  the  captain  said,  with  an 
air  of  as  much  clieerfulnes.s  as  he  could  assume, 
'•  Well,  boys,  thunk  God  we  are  all  here — all  saved  1” 
“  Not  all,  ”  wo-s  the  answer,  “  Long  1‘hilip  has  gone 
down  in  ili-*  ship.”  “  Now,  llie  Lord  have  mercy  on 
his  soul !  ”  was  the  captain’s  oh.-.erva(ion  ;  “  he  must 
have  forced  in  the  spirit  store.”  As  the  morning  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  tide  ruse,  and  the  higher  it  came  the 
Ifigher  crept  the  men  on  the  shelving  rock,  keeping 
together,  clinging  to  each  other,  so  as  to  present  a 
firm  resistance  to  the  wave.-,  that  washed  over,  but 
did  not  cov^r  them. 

“  We  are  still  saved,  hoys,  ”  said  the  captain,  bre  ik¬ 
ing  the  breathless  silence  they  had  Ion:'  maintained. 
“  We  are  still  saved  ;  the  tide  has  turned  !  ”  The 
entire  ol  that  day  the  wind  drove  the  waters  at  inter¬ 
vals  over  these  poor  creatures ;  as  night  advanced, 
the  wind  lulled  and  the  surf  lessened,  but  still  there 
came  no  sign  ol  help.  Wet,  cold,  and  starving,  the 
crew  clung  more  closely  together  the  whole  of  that 
live  lonp;  night  —some  mastering  their  fears  and  main¬ 
taining  a  determined  silence,  others  repeating  over 
and  over  again  such  words  of  prayer  as  they  had 
learned  at  their  mother’s  knee.  Uue  poor  fellow  per¬ 
sisted  in  going  through  the  morning  service  of  the 
church,  or  as  much  as  he  could  remember  of  it.  The 
boys  cried  themselves  to  sleep,  and  the  dog  slreti  lied 
himself  across  their  bosoms,  as  if  conscious  that 
warmth  was  a  protection  Another  morning,  and 
though  the  surf  still  ran  high  betwevn  them  and  the 
Saltees,  tfie  sea  wa-s  comparatively  calm ;  the  sun 
glared  upon  the  waters,  and  the  gulls  wheeled  above 
their  heads,  wondering,  doubtless,  wiiat  creatures  had 
taken  possession  of  their  demesne.  They  took  oil' 
two  shirts  to  make  a  signal,  but  they  had  neither 
Btati’uor  spar  to  hoist  it  on.  ^  the  tallest  man  stood 
on  the  highest  point  of  rock,  and  lifted  a  boy  on  his 
shoulder,  who  waved  the  flag  as  long  as  he  was  able, 
when  another  took  bia  place.  Some,  who  lacked 
laith  to  continue  their  snatches  of  prayer,  cursed  and 
swore  ;  and  the  captain  and  passengers  were  prevented 
from  dwelling  on  their  own  privations  by  unceasing 
endeavors  to  keep  peace  and  impart  fortitude  lo  the 
crew. 


Hops  cana'*  wuh  the  iuorn>ng,  but  disappeared  w  ith 
the  light  ;  some  cl  ihe  m*'n  had  one  i<r  two  oranges  ; 
those  iliey  had  divided  ilw  previous  day.  During  ' 
the  entire  of  the  second  day  they  hud  nothing  to  allay 
the  burning  heat  in  their  parched  throats ;  the  night 
was  spent  in  mi-ery  ;  the  cold  lu  1  sei/.-d  upon  the 
feet  of  one  of  tlie  lads,  and  his  low  ino.ins  were  audi¬ 
ble  at  intervals  They  had  lo  endure  th>*  washing 
over  of  fhe  spray  ;  and  some  c.illed  upon  the  death 
they  dreaded.  Tim  horrible  slate  u  .i.s  hrokeu  upon 
j  by  the  mor:.ing,  wliich  ihowed  the  suti  as  hit'll  as 
ever  between  them  and  ih**  •'^aliees.  Impelled  liy  the 
craving.s  of  n  iliire,  they  [imposed  to  Hi  -  captain  to 
kill  his  dog  ;  and,  thoiigh  the  « reature  looked  pile, 
oiisly  in  his  face,  lie  conseniej.  At  the  instant  they 
w’ere  about  lo  saciitice  the  [loor  uninial,  the  hand  ut 
the  executioner  was  stayi  d  by  some  one  caliine'  out 
A  boat — a  sail !”  'I’lieir  almost  exliiiguished  facul¬ 
ties  revived  ;  th-y  raised  a  Inint  rlieer ;  again  and 
louder.  Tliey  were  not  decived  ;  it  was  not  one  or 
two,  but  several  boats,  iliati-ame  to  ilieir  relief;  there 
was  tirst  a  good  sized  li-hiiig-.siiiack,  capable  of  riding 
a  heavy  seu,  then  a  smaller,  and  smaller,  and  smaller, 
until  the  line  dwindled  down  to  a  little  ccck-boat, 

I  whicii  at  list  a|>|iroaclied  lliem  with  a  huge  coil  ol 
I  rope.  The  boats  were  chained  together,  and,  alter 
two  or  thee, unsuccessful  eliorls,  tlie  cable  w  as  l  auglit 
I  by  the  men  on  the  rock  ;  man  alter  man  sluied  uloag 
,  It  through  the  surf  until  he  reaoht  d  the  little  boat, 

'  and  scrambled  on  until  he  was  .safe  in  tlie  smack  ;  the 
captain  held  the  rope  to  the  la.st,  aiid  then,  lasteniiig 
it  rouml  his  body  dashed  into  the  suit  and  w.isilrawii 
j  through  the  waves. 

'  They  owed,  strangely  enougli,  t’ueir  preservation  to 
I  ihe  missing  seaman.  Long  I’iiilip  had  bioken  into 
the  spirit  store,  and,  in  a  state  ot  luto.xi.  it.on,  been 
unable  to  i[tiit  the  sliip.  She  was  laden  witli  wine 
I  and  raw  cotton;  and  when  she  struck  wa-  divided, 

;  as  the  people  expressed  it,  ‘‘  into  Iwo-h.ilv*  ”  The 
pipes  of  wine  rolled  out,  luit  the  eottoii  bore  up  one 
I  portion  of  the  vessel,  and  lloaled  it  safely  into  li.illy- 
!  teague  Bay,  where  l’hili[>  wa.s  diseoveted  fast  a-i  « [i 
I  among  the  bales.  He  was  enabled  Itf give  some  i  ha 
I  of  the  probable  position  of  his  comrudes,  and  iiiime- 
!  dialely  stout  hearts  and  reiidy  hand.s  were  sent  it»  the 
rescue.  The  scoud  day  they  could  not  near  the 
;  wreck,  hut  on  the  third  tlay  they  erleet'd  their  pur- 
1  po.-<e.  Kvery  house,  from  the  low  ly  ealun  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  mansion,  wa.s  thrown  open  to  the  crew 
I  They  were  billeted  among  “  the  nrighhors  ;  ”  the 
I  captain  was  our  own  allotted  guest ;  and  there  was 
I  literally  a  contest  a.s  to  who  should  have  the  [tri- 
vilege  of  manifesting  Irish  hospitality.  The  honesty 
of  the  people  was  also  strongly  rxliituled.  It  was 
long  before  the  time  of  “  tetn[ieraiice,  ”  yet,  as  the 
j  pipes  of  wine  drilled  in,  they  were  consigned  to  the 
I  charge  of  a  paitj^  of  the  peiihaiitry,,  w  ho  had  formed 
I  themselves  into  what  may  he  jii.stly  termed  “  a  gii.ard 
I  of  honor;”  and  we  may  safely  assert,  ihul,  C)l  the 
I  property  washed  on  shore,  every,  ariu-le  was  re- 
I  stored  to  its  ligliiful  owners. — (l«lr  and  Mrs  Hall’s 
I  “  Ireland.” 

I  Wo-NDERH'I.  I.Nsr.aiVI'E  0»  .''MI.VI'ITV  IV  A  Isic;  — 

I  About  eight  moiiihs  ago,  u  geniienran  he|>,iigiiig  to 
this  eily.  emhErked  at  Port  l‘hili|i  lor  Scotland.  In 
the  hustle  and  confusion  of  [ireparing  for  so  long  a 
voyage,  a  favorite  dog  di^a|>p«  arrd  abmit  a  couple  ol 
days  before  the  vessel  m  which  he  relumed  lelt  Port 
Philip ;  and  as  all  the  iiujiiiry  he  w  as  able  to  make 
turned  out  to  he  fruitless,  he  was  under  the  iieeessity 
of  leaving  his  four  fooled  friend  behind  him  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  Edinburgh  about  two  months  ago,  and, 
wonderful  to  tell,  within  the  la&t  three  weeks  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  Irom  the  animal  he  h  id  left  m 
Port  Philip  about  eight  months  before.  I  'pon  inquiry, 
it  turns  out  thui  the  dog  had  gone  on  board  of  a  ship 
on  the  eve  ol  sailintr  lor  London  ;  that  once  aboard, 
he  resolutely  refused  to  he  put  ashore,  aTid  by  dint  of 
sheer  resolution  obtained  a  pa.ssage.  On  his  arrival 
in  IxinJon,  it  is  aseertainrd  that  he  vialed  the  lodg¬ 
ings  formerly  occupied  by  his  mnster,  and  failing  in 
discovering  the  object  of  his  search,  immediately 
disappeared,  and  was  not  again  heard  of  until  hia 
arrival  in  Edinbuigh.  Familiar  a.s  w'e  are  with  in¬ 
stances  of  the  affection  and  sagacity  ot  ihe  dog,  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  example  on  record. 
His  going  on  board  an  English  ship  many  thousand 
miles  from  home — his  refusal  lo  quit  it — his  visit  lo 
the  former  lodgings  of  his  master  on  his  arrival  in 
i  I.a>ndon— and  the  journey  from  London  In  Edinburgh 
!  — rank  the  snhject  of  this  brief  notice  as  oae  of  the 
:  most  wonderful  animals  of  his  species.  The  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  he  belongs  is  well  known  in  Edinburgh, 

[  and  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who,  wiifun  the  last 
i  twenty  years,  has  filled  various  officee  of  civic  dignity. 


rETTT.’^AL  AT  A  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

The  power  ol  inuMc  over  the  passions  and  feelings  • 
of  mankind,  and  even  over  the  brute  creation,  is  mu- 
versally  admitted,  and  many  wonderful  instances  of 
such  power  are  on  record  ;  but  we  doubt  much  it  any¬ 
thing  more  wonderful,  or  more  ilearly  dentoustiating 
the  influence  of  harmonious  sonnd.s  over  the  human 
mind,  w  as  ever  w'iine:«ed,  than  what  is  dcs.  ribed  m 
t!ie  f.illowing  account,  which  is  co|.iftl  by  a  new  [u 
per  from  the  /.rnco/n  Haztl’r  ■ 

“  A  Tka-i>rink.iv(;  a.\i»  Dwt  e  \  r  ime  I.i  n  v 
ric  A-vi.l'M  — While  we  are  about  to  write  on  this 
extraordinary  fe.siivity,  lor  su.  h  it  really  w  is,  we 
doulii  its  receiving  general  credence.  ()ii  'rhiirMlay 
evening  wt-  entered  llie  beautiful  garden  and  ji.ii/i/e. 
leading  to  iii.-  asylum  :  the  building  .was  ligliled  U[>, 
and  the  sounds  of  no  rnmeul  were  alone  hearil  Tlio 
hou.se  surgeon,  Mr  Smilli,  w  as  alteridiiig.lo  the  com 
lort  and  eiilertainuient  of  the  male  patients,  ami  Mi  s 
Ve.ssey  w.ns  ecjually  atleniive  lo  the  females.  The 
Hea  table’  enjoy rnnils  being  conrludifd.  all  seemed 
anxious  to  join  ilia  ‘merry  danoe,’  and  trip  it  lighilv 
along  the  hall.  The  two  galleries  were  lasteliilly 
decorated  by  ol  llowers,  gallic  red  and  ar¬ 

ranged  by  the  ‘alllicted  inmates,’  round  the  hghls 
appended  to  the  walls  'I'o  describe  tbe  rtlei  I  that 
the  lir.-l  note  <d  music  striking  on  (he  ear  produced 
lu  the  imiie  Ward,  is  impos.sihlc  ;  all  wi  re  m  a  mo 
merit  buhtiued — the  latent  and  inactive  mind  seemed 
lo  semi  furih  every  remnant  of  ‘reas,iu'.s  wreik.’ 
the  most  tiirhiileiit  were  soothed  iiilu  qu:' (  ;  and  [lai 
lie.s  and  r  nleries  were  formed,  with  mote  r» E.uliniy 
and  order  than  at  some  rational  meeting.s.  .Nor  was 
the  amusement  i)l  the  evening  roiiliiied  to  the  dam  e  ; 
recitations  and  singing  formed  u  part,  ami  not  a  . small 
part,  to  excite  wonder  und  a.slonishiiieiil  :  in  one  ot 
the  recitations,  in  an  address  to  the  fieity,  iiivokiiii'. 

•  his  blessing,  the  reciter  (generally  a  iioi.-y  iniiialr) 
fell  on  Ills  knees,  and  with  uppurenlly  iiio>t  earm  st 
fervor,  thus  supplicated  : 

'Ofailtliv  Ides. mgs,  tbuu  Uvily  sil|>reiiie, 

^  Eless  nie  uiili  rcjsua.' 

I  From  the  men’s  ward  we  pa.ssed  to  ih.ir  rd  ihe  le- 
male.x,  where  ‘astonishment  grew  on  astoni- limei.i  ’ 

In  ihe  morning  we  had  seen  ihem,  melanc  holy  evi 
[  d*  nces  of  minds  ovorilirow  ii ;  noisy,  voc  iferous,  and 
^holding  discourse  with  incor|ioreal  air,  ami  bending 
iheir  eyes  on  vacancy  ;’  now  entering  fully  into  so. 
cia?  jdeasures.  At  first  it  seemed  but  a  dream,  winch 
at  leAgth  burst  into  reality  ;  w«  mixed  with  tliem,  ami 
joined  them  in  llie  dance  ;  and  those  who  in  the 
nicirnin.g  would  have  excitecJ  alarm,  were  now  lit  to 
h  •  companions  of  confidence  and  security  Not  only 
did  we  take  for  partners  the  most  violent  cases,  but 
Mi.ss  A.  id  whom  so  iiiiich  has  been  written,  whose 
violence  has  been  so  much  spoken  of,  whose  *  un 
lamtable  xiiiril'  lias  caused  her  to  uiiciergo  months 
and  months  ol  secliuiou  this  patient  was  as  subdued 
and  as  quiet  as  the  oioal  eonvalesceut  Not  only  did 
we  participate  iunhe  pleasures  ot  the  dinre,  but 
young  ladie.a  wh4l'adt'ompaDird  us  were  so  eonhdent 
'  ill  Ihe  qu^gt  demeanor  of  the  patients,  that  they  als>i 
joined  both  in  qiiadnllrs  and  in  country  dances  trilh 
the  p.itUnh  Ihrniteltfx :  and  from  the  hour  of  sev'-ii 
until  ten,  when  we  left,  not  a  single  word  of  indeco 
rum  was  heard,  nor  one  act  which  coltid  oflend  the 
ino.ll  de|>-alr  III  addition  to  two  violin.s,  two  hw  i.s 
girls,  who  travel  with  the  French  pianos  and  lainbou- 
riue,  were  iiilroduced.  The  objects  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  seemed  to  excite  their  surprise,  but 
there  was  a  total  ah-wnee  oi  fear,  igaorant  probably 
.  that  they  were  among  lunatics;  this  addition  to  the 
I  evening’s  amuaenicnt  gave  increa-ed  delight  to  the 
patients.  Having  exhausted  our  asioni&hment,  our 
■  curiosity  was  next  excited  toasceiiain  how  this  novel 
and  extraordinary  experiment  wa.-!  ventured  upon, 
and  lo  whoir  w  as  the  giTat  merit  due  ol  introducing 
It.  Its  success  w'as  Ul  thut  the  most  sanguine  could 
expect,  and  a|iproximaleil  cloeely  to  the  tabled  power 
I  of  Orpheus ;  hut  had  it  tailed  a.s  Hignall^  as  it  w  as 
j  successful,  merit  would  siiJl  have  been  due.  It  is 
tlierefore  Wut  an  act  ol  strict  justice,  though  to  us  one 
of  unbounded'  pleasure,  to  award  Dr.  Charlesworili 
the  praise  thut  is  justly  due,  for  his  endeavor  lo  suolh 
the  violent,  and  cheer  the  hgrpochondriacal.  Ifurh  a 
'  scene  we  never  could  have  dreamed  of  ” 

Fh.are  EsoL’tiii  AhMEAUV. — A  solicitor,  who  wes 
remarkable  for  tbe  lei^th  and  sharpnesa  of  his  uosi-, 
once  told  a  lady,  that  if  die  did  not  immediately  settle 
a  matter  in  dispute,  he  would  file  a  bill  against  her 
“  Indeed,  sir,”  said  the  lady,  ”  there  is  no  neceraiiy 
to  JUt  your  Ml,  tor  I  am  sure  it  is  sharp  eaoiifch 
;  already.” 
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OOHVERSATION  ON  "  BCTNO  OLD  ENOUGH  TO 
OO  INTO  COMPANY/’ 

Kliza  — Mother,  why  may  I  not  go  to  ihr  party  to¬ 
night  with  my  aiater  1  Mra  B  aent  for  m^  aa  well 
aa  for  hfr — aiater  aaya  I  am  not  old  enough  yet; 
that  ia  alwaya  what  ahe  aaya  when  I  am  not  allowed 
to  go  with  her — but  I  am  tired  of  waiting  to  be  old 
tnoiigh,  and  if  I  get  all  my  leaeona  in  arhool,  and  do 
aa  you  wiah  me  to  at  home,  I  Khoiild  think  I  might  go 
to{ilie  party  aa  a  reward,  and — 

Mulher. — ^top,  atop,  my  dear  ehild,  I  have  ao  murh 
to  Hay  to  yon  about  what  you  have  already  aaiil,  that 
I  beg  yon  to  go  no  further  at  prenent—  I  am  Horry 
Mra  K  considered  yon  old  enough  to  go  into  com¬ 
pany;  if  ehe  had  not,  fhe  would  not  have  Mint  for 
you,  and  then  yon  would  have  thought  nothing  of  go¬ 
ing— but  wnald  have  gone  to  your  hook,  work,  or 
amuHement,  with  a  light  heart,  and  without  complain¬ 
ing  that  you  could  not  enjoy  what  othera  are  exjoy- 
ing — you  would  have  completrd  your  huaineaM  fur  the 
evening  pleasantly,  slept  soundly,  and  arisen  in  the 
morning  with  your  usual  laughing  eyes— hut  if  yen 
were  to  go,  you  would  lose  your  leswinto  nijjht — and 
from  lieing  unused  to  sitting  up  late,  you  would  be 
very  tired,  and  I  very  much  ieur  to-morrow  morning 
would  find  you  fretful  and  unhappy  ;  but  I  have  other 
reasons  why  you  ought  not  to  go,  and  mure  important 
ones,  too 

Klizu  — I  slioiild  like  to  know  them,  for  I  do  not 
think  that  going  to  the  parly  will  make  me  tired  to- 
night,  or  fretful  lo-iiiorrow,  and  you  know  I  could 
make  up  my  lesson  another  time. 

Mother  — All  this  might  possibly  he  so,  hut  I  very 
much  doubt  it.  Now  for  my  other  reasons — youreia- 
ter  Hays  you  are  not  old  enough  to  go  into  company 
—  and  do  you  think  that  you  know  what  hIic  means  1 
It  is  not  that  you  must  be  just  so  many  years  old — 
but  to  be  old  enough  to  go  into  company  with  your 
mother  and  sisters,  you  must  have  finished,  and  well 
finiihed  too,  yciii  aclioul  education  ;  you  rnu.st  liav« 
collected  and  laid  up  a  store  of  knowledge,  which 
will  enable  you  to  understand,  and  judge  rightly  of 
all  you  Bee  and  hear ;  and  especially  it  is  necessary 
fur  time  and  attention  on  your  part,  so  to  have  ripened 
your  understanding  and  judgment,  that  you  may  take 
pleasure  in,  and  improve  by  the  conversation  of  sen- 
Hible  people.  There  is  a  season  for  everything,  and 
if  you  neglect  strictly  to  do  everything  in  its  season, 
you  will  never  l>e  old  enough  to  go  into  company,  even 
if  you  should  live  a  hundred  years.  You  have 
studies,  engagements,  and  pleasures  suited  to  your 
present  age.  Improve  and  enjoy  them,  my  dear, 
now  in  their  time  ;  and  if  yon  do  so,  and  make  your¬ 
self  acquainted  w'itli  books,  and  subjects  important  to 
b«  know’n,  you  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  people  older  and  wiser  than  yuiirse-If,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  by  it.  You  will  also  be  able  to  choose  your 
f^riends  from  the  excellent  and  well  informed  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  not  be  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  trifling 
and  even  pernicious  conversation  of  miipty  young 
ladies,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  Re  suffered  to 
KO  in  roni/Kiny  before  they  had  learned  anylhittK ;  be¬ 
fore  their  minds  were  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  ;  and  before  they  knew  how  to  con¬ 
duct  themselves  with  propriety  and  good  sense.  I 
tsar  you  do  not  iinderstund  all  I  liaveiieen  spying. 

Kliza. — Perhaps  not,  wholly,  mama,  but  I  think  I 
do  some  of  it.  I  would  only  ask  why  I  may  not  go 
— not  as  one  of  the  company,  but  only  a.s  a  listener  ? 
It  w’ould  take  but  very  little  id  my  ttme — and  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  time,  yon  know. 

Mother. — Not  any  too  much — and  it  would  take 
more  of  your  time  than  you  think,  fur  beside  the  time 
actually  spent  tn  company,  you  would  he  thinking  of 
going,  a  long  time  before,  and  n  much  longer  after 
Beside,  you  would  be  apt  to  listen  to  frivolous  con¬ 
versation,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  just  because  you 
are  nitt  capable,  at  your  oge,  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  sound  good  sense,  and  correct  informa¬ 
tion.  Be  content,  my  dear,  to  mal^  much  of  your 
present  time,  vnjoymenta,  and  opportunities  of  im¬ 
provement 

Kliza  — You  have  made  me  content,  dear  mother  ; 
and  I  will  try  to  show  you  tliat  I  am  always  so. 

Midher — One  thing  more — you  speak  of  going  to 
the  party  as  a  reward  forgetting  goi^  lessons,  icc. — 
you  aie  too  old,  my  dear,  and  have  learned,  I  trust,  too 
well  the  nature  of  your  duly  to  think  of  doing  it  solely 
fur  a  rewaid.  I/ct  your  first  thought  always  he,  that 
you  do  your  duty  because  it  is  right  ;  that  is,  liecause 
il  IS  the  will  and  pleasure  of  your  Heavenly  Father 
that  you  should  do  it  ;  next,  you  should  do  your  duty 
for  the  sake  of  the  approbation  of  your  earthly  pa¬ 
rents;  and  then  you  will  be  rewarded  by  the  pleasura 
you  feel  in  the  approbation  of  your  own  coascience- 


Frsm  Dr.  Spring’s  Lectures. 

Pt^BE  AIR  AND  EXPANSION  OK  THE  CHEST — An 
Other  condition  to  health,  was  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and  another  a  free  and  unconfined  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  chest.  • 

An  adult  man,  the  lecturer  said,  if  unconfined, 
takes  in  forty  square  inches  of  air  in  a  breath,  but  a 
great  diHereace  ia  found  even  when  in  his  ordinary 
dress — then  he  only  takes  in  thirty-two  inches.  If 
then  in  a  man,  in  the  expansioa  of  Ins  chest  a  coat 
and  vest  caiisea  one  fifth  less,  what  must  be  the  ef- 
,  h'ct  of  the  lacings  and  paddings  now  bo  generally 
employed  by  femaleH  1  'I'liere  was  not  a  medical  man 
who  wa»  not  a  daily  witnew  of  the  consequencea. 
We  look  for  the  bright  and  beautiful  beiiigH  we  have 
known  in  our  youth,  and  who  are  they  f  Alas!  they 
have  listened  to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  and  life  haa 
!  been  literally  crowded  out  of  the  room.  We  look  on 
an  eiiicaiated  form,  the  light  garland  seenia  a  burthen 
on  her  brow — the  bounding  step  is  gone — the  bright 
'  color  faded,  and  a  look  of  decay  haa  taken  ita  place, 
and  thus  a  life,  the  morning  of  which  began  so 
brightly,  is  ending  in  sadness  and  gloom.  This  was 
no  fancy  sketch  he  aBSurrd  them.  Beyond  all  doubt, 

:  corsets  were  exerting  a  destructive  influence  on  the 
I  lieahh  and  lives  of  our  families — and  strange  it  was 
I  lli:il  the  pliilanihtopists  of  the  age  exhibited  so  much 
apathy  in  regard  to  it  ;  they  do  not  carry  their  pliilan- 
1  tlirophy  into  a  hidy’s  boudoir.  In  his  opinion  alcohol 
I  f/Hoi  nut  more  dr.ntrurtive  to  wen  than  corsets  were  to 
!  women.  Man  was  the  chief  victim  to  intemperance, 
and  besides  which  there  were  various  causes  to  de- 
j  Htroy  inen’s  bodies  which  women  were  never  subject 
j  to,  and  still  the  relative  proportions  to  the  sexes  re- 
I  mained  the  same — which  could  not  be  the  case  if 
sonic  cause *not  material  had  destroyvd  tlietii  also. 

Beauty,  the  lecturer  continut’d,  according  to  his 
ideas,  consisted  in  the  fitness  of  things  ;  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  to^letermine  how  a  line  taper  waist  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  quantity  of  padding  and  buckram,  could 
he  donsidered  the  beau  ideal  of  female  beauty,  or  why 
they  should  seek  to  improve  a  form  which  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Arcliilect  had  once  pronounced  “  very  good.” 

A  military  officer  who  had  occasion  when  in  Paris, 
to  pass  one  of  the  bridges  across  the  river  Seine,  had 
his  boots,  which  had  been  previously  well  polished, 
dirted  by  a  poodle-dog  rubbing  against  them.  He, 
in  consequence,  went  to  a  man  who  was  stationed  on 
the  bridge  and  had  them  cleaned.  The  same  circum¬ 
stance  having  occurred  more  than  once,  his  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  hr  watched  the  dog.  He  saw  him 
roll  himself  in  the  mud  of  the  river,  and  then  watch 
for  a  person  with  well  polished  boots,  against  which 
he  contrived  to  rub  himself  Finding  that  the  siioe- 
bluck  was  the  owner  of  the  dog,  he  taxed  him  with 
the  artifice;  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  taught  the  dog  the  trick  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  customers  for  himself.  The  officer  being  much 
struck  at  the  dog’s  sagacity  purchased  him  at  a  high 
price,  and  brought  him  to  England.  He  kept  him 
I  tied  up  some  time  in  London,  and  then  released  him. 

'  The  dog  remained  with  him  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
;  made  his  escape.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was 
found  w’iili  his  former 
j  on  tilt  bridge. 

i  Composition  op  Allovs.— Brafs  is  composed  of 
I  two  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc  ;  or  copper  and 
I  calmine,  (an  ore  of  zinc)  equal  quantities.  Pinch- 
I  back  ronsist.s  of  from  live  to  ten  parts  of  copper  and 
I  one  of  zinc.  Hell  metal  is  composed  of  three  parts 
:  copper  and  on«  ot  tin.  Gun  metal,  nine  parts  cop- 
!  per  and  one  of  tin.  Tombac,  sixteen  parts  of  cupper, 
one  part  sine  and  one  of  tin  The  composition  of 
^  pewter  is  seven  Ihs.  of  tin,  one  of  lead,  four  ounces  of 
copper  and  two  of  zinc.  That  of  type  metal  is  nine 
parts  lead,  two  parts  antimony  and  one  of  bismuth. 

!  Solder,  two  parts  of  lead  with  one  of  tin.  Queen's 
metal,  nine  parts  of  tin,  one  of  bismuth,  one  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  one  of  lead.  Jewel  gold  is  composed  of 
twenty-five  parts  of  gold,  fonr  parts  silver  and  seven 
parts  tine  copper.  In  forming  luetalic  compounds  of 
alloyH,  it  ia  proper  to  melt  such  of  the  ingredients  as 
are  the  least  fusible  first,  and  afterward  add  the 
^  others,  stirring  them  briskly  till  they  are  thoroughly 
:  commixed. 

!  ^  Scene — a  boarding  house.  Dick  to  the  landlord — 
I  “  Mr.  W.,  have  you  a  piece  of  steak  there  that  is 
rare  1  ”  i.,andlord — ’•  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  very  good 
ateak  to-day  1”  Dick — ‘‘  Well,  that  ’a  rare  enough.” 

I  Why  are  the  talents  of  Henry  Clay  like  an  ill-done 
I  beefsteak  1  Because  they  are  very  rare. 


King  Charles’s  Pear-Tree — An  object  of  cu¬ 
riosity  in  Doncaster  has  lately  been  doomed  to  fall 
under  the  stroke  of  the  axe,  and  thus  to  share  the  fate 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch  by  whose  hands  local 
tradition  informs  us  it  was  placed  in  the  earth.  It 
stood  in  the  spacious  garden  behind  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Leatham,  Tew  Ar  Co.,  in  High 
street,  from  whence,  in  consequence  of  some  building 
alterations,  it  was  found  necessary  tn  have  it  re¬ 
moved  7he  properly  formerly  constituted  part  of 
the  site  of  the  Priory  of  Carmelites  or  White  Friars, 
one  of  the  many  religious  houses  that  were  suppress¬ 
ed  at  the  Heforiiiation.  This  was  surrendered  in  the 
year  15.18.  After  the  dissolution  the  house  became 
the  residence  of  the  families  of  Ayr,  Earls  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  Swiff,  Viscount  Carlingford.  In  the  year 
Charles  the  First  was  at  Doncaster,  when  il 
was  related  by  Calamy,  in  his  ”  History  of  ejected 
Ministers,”  Arc  ,  that  the  King  dined  at  the  Lady 
('arlingford’s,  upon  which  occasion  his  Majesty  most 
probably  left  the  memorial  of  his  visit.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  preserved  most  of  the  w'ood,  as  w'ell  as  a  drawing 
of  ihia  lime-honored  iiiliabitant  of  the  garden. —  [Don¬ 
caster  Gazette. 


Boys.dovoit  hear  that? — The  St.  Louis  Bulletin 
tells  a  good  story  of  a  young  m;in  who  was  put  ap¬ 
prentice  to  the  printing  biisines-a,  and  required  by  Ins 
father  to  pay  him  weekly  for  his  hoard,  although  he 
was  liiiiiself  rich  The  young  man,  of  course  thought 
hard  of  his  father’s  conduct  in  tins  respect,  while  Ins 
companions  were  permitted  to  spend  their  pocket 
money  as  ihej#  p|^ed.  The  apprentice  grew  to 
manhood.  His  famer  then  took  him  aside,  and  re¬ 
stored  him  hack  all  the  money  he  had  paid  for  Ins 
board,  telling  him  it  was  a  small  capital  to  commence 
business.  The  wisdom  of  the  father  was  now  seen. 
The  son  had  a  capital  for  business,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  had  contracted  habits  of  vice  and  intemper¬ 
ance  by  being  allowed  their  own  way  when  boys. 
Our  here  is  now  ^t  the  head  of  a  flourishing  publish¬ 
ing  house. 
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